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in Marriage 


By HENRY OLSEN, M. D., Director of Sex Hygiene at the con- 
tinuation School of Copenhagen, first lecturer at the Copenhagen 
Marriage School, staff member of the Copenhagen Public Hospital 
psychiatric clinic. 


“The field of sexual education is one field in which the United 
States lags. In order to lead a conscious sex life, young men and 
women—and middle-aged men and women, too—must have the cor- 
rect knowledge regarding sex at the right time so that none will 
run the risk of having acted unwisely .. . The most conspicuous 
cause of the numerous disappointments I witnessed in this field, 
was that people simply did not know the most elementary laws of 
life.’”"—-Dr. Olsen, in the Preface 


Your Job 


as well as that of parents, teachers and 
“to educate people to unselfishness and 
an unconditional sense of responsibility; and to inform them of the 
sexual life, its laws, its possibilities, and its dangers.’’ Now, this 
internationally known specialist can help you in this difficult job. 
He provides, in one compact volume, all the information you, and 
those who come to you for advice, must know about the physio- 
logical and psychological aspects of sex. He answers every possible 
question from the simplest to the most complex. 


It is one of your tasks, 
doctors, says Dr. Olsen, 


A Modern Encyclopedia 


SEXUAL ADJUSTMENT IN MARRIAGE explains everything 
modern medicine can contribute to our understanding of sexual 
behavior. It is a book of scientific fact, presented in simple terms 
and in warm, human language. No other book contains as much 
up-to-date information. 

Dr. Olsen begins with some basic facts about the structure of the 
human body—essential to an understanding of how sexual life 
manifests itself. He then explains and describes the function of 
the sex organs, the relation of glands to sex, the hygiene of sex 
life, sexual needs, love play, fertilization, pregnancy, childbirth, 
diseases, heredity. etc. In addition, he discusses every aspect of 
marriage, its origins and different forms; the mental as well as 
the physical attributes of a happy marriage; and how the young 
couple can adapt their ideals to reality. Here, too, is sound advice 
on the selection of a husband or wife; on how and when to 
present sexual instruction; on the role of the counselor. 


Here is the basic material you need when asked for advice—the 
facts you must have when faced with problems that create funda- 
mental unhappiness in the lives of countless people. SEXUAL AD- 
JUSTMENT IN MARRIAGE combines the doctor’s realistic medi- 








cal attitude to sexual relations with the psychiatrist’s urder- 
standing of personal, emotional, and social factors. Absolutely 
authoritative, reliable, complete, and modern in its approach, 
this is the first book on sex education in rearly a generation 
that you can recommend with complete confidence—an indi- 
spensable guide to the practice of a happy marriage. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
FICNNS BONN BOP oh pies of 
SEXUAL ADJUSTMENT IN MARRIAGE 
Itisunderstoodthat @ $6.00 
if I am not com- {J enclose [] check [J money order 
pletely satisfied I 
can return the Waites oi ys oe aN i ie ea 
book (s) within 5 
days for full refund. Address ................. 
COI ceshseccttcnncztstiei Zone ........ State ........ nee 
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Use this new book to help 
young couples solve their 


marriage problems 


MAKING GOOD 
AS YOUNG 
COUPLES 


by 
T. OTTO NALL 
and 


BERT H. DAVIS 











Authors of Young Christians at Work 
Here are 17 real-life “case histories,” 
presented in absorbing narrative style, 
of young couples who have successfully 
met and overcome typical problems and 
challenges of marriage in the modern 
world. 


The couples were carefully chosen to 
illustrate economic, vocational and other 
basic problems facing today’s young 
marrieds. All of these couples have ap- 
plied intelligent mutual understanding 
and Christian spirit to the art of ad- 
justing to married life. 


Young marrieds whom you counsel can 
use this book as a guide to show how 
others, like themselves, have averted 
marital disaster by facing up to their 
problems as soon as they arose. En- 
gaged couples can read this book with 
profit, too, to alert themselves to the 
realities of marriage adjustment which 
lie ahead. 


Dr. Nall is editor of The Christian 
Advocate and Mr. Davis is associate 
editor of Christian Endeavor World. 

$2.00 


at all bookstores or direct 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, New York City 7 











Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 











TILLICH 
To the Editor: 


I think that the December issue performs 
a real service. Although some of your read- 
ers may feel that Tillich is too difficult for 
them to tackle, I hope they will be out- 
weighed by others who are glad to see 
PasTorRAL PsycHoLocy venture into the 
various areas, including theology, which lie 
beyond a narrow definition of the field. 

Davin E. Roserts 

Professor of Philosophy of 
Religion 

Union Theological Seminary 


To the Editor: 


I was delighted that you are using Paul 
Tillich’s The Courage To Be as a Book 
Club Selection. This is definitely a contribu- 
tion to our field, and I think that every one 
of the pastors who are interested in this 
field should take that book seriously. Our 
danger in this field is that we will become 
about ankle deep in our theological percep- 
tion of what we are about. Likewise, I think 
quite a few of our easy technical assump- 
tions are based on somewhat shaky philo- 
sophical foundations. Paul Tillich helps us 
with this particular weakness in our field. 

On this Tranksgiving Day let me express 
my deep gratitude to you for all that you 
are meaning, not only to me, but to the 
thousands of ministers who are profoundly 
interested in the field of Pastorat Psycnot- 
ocy. The appearance of the journal, in my 
own opinion, will be the outstanding con- 
tribution made in this field in this decade. 

Wayne E. Oates 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(Continued on page 6) 
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- - . by far the most compre- 
hensive compilation I have ever 
seen for the student of law and 
the family.’” — Albert Ellis, 


and the author can be congratu- 


PROBLEMS of the FAMILY 


FOWLER V. HARPER, PROFESSOR 
OF LAW, YALE UNIVERSITY 


On reading this volume, it becomes evident 
that many advances have been made in the 
study of the family and that the struggle to 
cure its ills has been unrelenting, but it be- 
comes equally evident—more evident than 
our most emphatic daily newspapers indi- 
cate—that vital problems confronting this 
most important of our social units continue 
to perplex and challenge all of us, clergy- 
men, laymen, scientists and lawmakers alike, 
who desire much-needed social improvements. 
Seeking the cause, the author observed that 
the knowledge applied and the advances 
made originated and had been applied 
largely within separate scientific or other 
disciplines and that no one such discipline 
Lad adequately benefited by developments in 
the others. The result—this volume consti- 
tuting a correlation of the independent 
thought and action of the various disciplines. 
Presented in a manner absorbing as fiction 
—indeed, the historical writings are especial- 
ly fascinating—the book is constantly en- 
lightening and stimulating to those perplexed 
by innumerable, but not insurmountable, 
domestic difficulties confronting our society 
oday. 

By no means, a dry, difficult book on legal 
doctrines, this is a well-rounded, articulate 
volume including reports and discussions by 
Mowrer, Menninger, Popenoe and Vernier, 
among other outstanding authorities on the 
family, and facts and law of vital court 
decisions. 

The volume contains a glossary of terms 
to facilitate easy reading. 


Ph.D., New York, Nov., 1952 = . 
“The experiment is worthwhile, 816 PAGES Brown Cordoba Binding 


lated on his timely approach 
-.. ’—The Psychiatric Quarter- 
ly, Oct., 1952 


“‘A comprehensive volume—it is 
thorough and has a legal slant 
- +. It is an excellent volume.”’ 
—H. D. Lamson, Ph.D., Boston 
Univ., Professor of Sociology 
(1952) 


Name 


BOBBS-MERRILL 
COMPANY INC. 
730 N. MERIDIAN 


| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| Address 

| 

| 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. , 


ee 


State .... 


{ ) PLEASE SEND my copy of PROBLEMS OF 
THE FAMILY by Fowler V. Harper, price $9.00. 


( ) Send additional information. 


( ) Check enclosed ( ) Send C. 0. D. 
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(Continued from page 4) 
OTTO PIPER 
To the Editor: 

I received the September issue of Pas- 
TORAL PsycHoLocy. Although a charter sub- 
scriber, this is the first time I am writing to 
express my appreciation for your magazine. 

Nowhere in the September issue do I find 
reference to a standard work on sex, namely, 
The Christian Interpretation of Sex by Otto 
Piper of Princeton Seminary. It seems to 
me that some of the so-called experts on 
“sexual psychology” might be benefited by 
reading something as basic as the book by 
Dr. Piper. In my opinion he is an exegete 
and biblical theologian of the very highest 
calibre. Why not have him write an article 
for the February issue? 

Cart J. C. WoLF 
Whitesville, West Virginia 

As our editorial indicates, Dr. Piper was 
asked and has written an article on “A 
Christian Psychology of Sex,” which will 
appear in our next issue —Ed. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


AN EXCELLENT JOB 
To the Editor: 

I want to say again how much I appreci- 
ate the journal. I feel it is doing an excellent 
job. The issue containing “Sex and the 
Church” was one I feel that made a most 
significant contribution to the education of 
the clergy. I too am looking forward to Part 
II on that subject. 

Ernest E. Bruder 
Protestant Chaplain 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 


CARROLL WISE 


To the Editor: 


I enjoyed the article “Pastoral Problems 
of Sex” by Dr. Wise very much. I feel he 
has a great deal to offer. I wish he would 
have more articles in PAstorAL PsyCHOLo- 
Gy. I hope that in the future we may have 
more articles by him. 

(UNSIGNED) 


Evanston, Illinois 
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YOUR HOME CAN 
BE CHRISTIAN 


DONALD M. MAYNARD. “Deals with 
far more than prayers and church. 
Even problems of eating, sex educa- 
tion, emotional development, disci- 
pline, and the handling of money be- 
come phases of Christian develop- 
ment.’’——Christian Advocate. $2. 


THIS LOVE OF OURS 


LESLIE R. SMITH. ‘The problems of 
married life are dealt with in a deli- 
cate yet frank manner. The author 
has the capacity for rich spiritual in- 
sights and . . . the ability to apply to 
the affairs of every-day living.’’— 
United Church Observer. $1.50 


At Your Bookstore 





ABINGDON-COKESBURY 






can be | 
4 4 | 
Christian | 


PROBLEMS IN RELIGION 
AND LIFE 


ANTON T. BOISEN. “Offers both min- 
ister and layman a compact summary 
of the task of the church and its 
leaders in community life.’’— 
Christian Century. $1.50 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 

PROBLEMS OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
SIDNEY A. WESTON AND S. RALPH 
HARLOW. “‘It presses the scalpel right 
to the heart of the life choices being 
made every moment of every day by 
young Amricans.’’—Advance. $1.75 
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ENTHUSIASTICALLY APPROVED AND Saya 
BY MINISTERS AND PHYSICIANS 


RECOMMENDED UNRESERVEDLY “...a frank, 
instructive review of the main problems related 
to sex and intercourse. In addition to clear, well- 
illustrated descriptions of the male and female 
reproductive systems and the phenomena of 
fertilization and pregnancy, there are chapters on 
the art of intercourse, sex desire and frigidity 
(in both of which the average individual is 
grossly ignorant), sterility and the climacteric, 
both male and female . . . The book is attractively 
Prepared with excellent illustrations, some in 
color... This book can be recommended un- 
reservedly by physicians to those to whom it is 
dedicated, the married and those about to be 
—Journal of the American Medical Ass'n 
een ALL OTHERS. “Other books and 
ha 


by S. A. Lewin, M.D. and John Gilmore, Ph.D. 















SEX WITHOUT FEAR is not a pamphliet...not a booklet...SEX 
WITHOUT FEAR is a fully-bound, handsomely printed, accurately 
illustrated book which treats this subject with all the dignity it 
deserves! SEX WITHOUT FEAR is forthright and frank written by 
a-medical doctor in simple, non-technical language which every 
one can understand. SEX WITHOUT FEAR will give your married 
—or soon-to-be married couples the guidance, the counsel, the 
sexual knowledge so essential to happy marriage. SEX WITHOUT 
FEAR is ethically distributed. It is the only book of its kind 
available exclusively to the layman through physicians and 
pastoral counselors. SEX WITHOUT FEAR has been enthusiasti- 
cally approved—highly recommended by medical publications! 







































penn no ty but none has Preis the note of 
dignity, simp! city and forthrightness that this 
book « contains. 
Rev. Dr. Russell L. Dicks, Professor 

i Pastoral Care, Duke University, Editor 

f Religion and Health 

NOT PORNOGRAPHIC. “So much of the material 








































put out for sex education became pornographic 
that it is a real pleasure to come across a book 
which has been cut loose from the past and tells over 100 illustrations SPECIAL PROFESSIONAL DISCOUNTS 
all in a straightforward, clearly understandable Your cost 
manner.” = —Jonathan Foreman, M.D.. Tale tntrustive Geek es- Quantity DISCOUNT PER COPY 
Ohio State Medical Journal tains a complete, compact 7 a ee 
easy-to-read outline of the ore 
THE BEST OF ITS — “This is the best book yy 2to Scopies 331,% off $2.00 
of its kind on the mar basic facts of the sexual 6 te 15 copies 0%, off $1.80 
—The Rev. ro Rustler, Director of the aspects of marriage, high- p 4 my ~ 
neil for Clinical Training lighted by the more than 6 to 25 ¢ 50% off $1.50 
SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER BOOK. “I think SEX 100 magnificent lilustrations FREE BONUS COPY — for your own 
WITHOUT FEAR is superior to any book of its —many in twe colors. referencegibrary with every order of 5 
kind.” —Dr. sea” McHugh, = Family Life or more books. 
pete of . 
Sex Knowledge Inventory 














BEST WRITTEN TEXT ON SEX. “This is the best 
written text on sex for the general public that we 
have seen. We are enthusiastic about the educa- 
tional possibilities of this splendid text." 
ississippi Valley Medical Journal 
MOST USED TOOL IN COUNSELING KIT. “SEX 
WITHOUT FEAR is rapidly becoming the most 
used tool in my counseling kit, especially in pre- 
paring young people for marriage. 
—Aaron L. Rutledge, Editor Newsletter, 
periodical of the Am'n Ass'n of Mental 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. Fill ovt this coupon and receive your Free 
Examination Copy. Examine it thoroughly at your leisure, without obli- 
gation of any kind. To take immediate advantage of the liberal dis- 
counts and free bonus offer, you may order 5 or more copies NOW 
under the full protection of the free examination and full return privilege. 
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The Man 


of the 


Month 


JOSEPH F. FLETCHER 


ECAUSE a good many of his writings have dealt with the church in relation 
to economic matters, it has not been as widely recognized as it should 
be that the focal interest of Joseph F. Fletcher is pastoral theology. There is 
another way to say the same thing: that Dr. Fletcher has always believed there 
is an individual pole and a social pole to pastoral theology and pastoral psy- 
chology, and that some attention needs to be paid to both. This sharp reminder 
that pastoral psychology is not concerned with isolated individuals is an important 
one. Such a view inevitably leads to ethical questions, both personal and social. 
Such a broadened view of pastoral theology should become more widespread in 
the future. 


In addition to his theological education at Yale and Berkeley Divinity 
schools, Dr. Fletcher studied for three years at the University of London with 
such persons as R. H. Tawney, Harold Laski, and Bronislaw Malinowski. In 
addition to experience as curate of a London “slum” church, he served for three 
years as chaplain of a private school in North Carolina, and as a research director 
for the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church for two years. His 
pre-seminary vocational experiences included work in coal mines, rope factories, 
and on road construction gangs. 

In 1935 he went to Cincinnati as Dean of the Graduate School of Applied 
Religion. This unique work had been started in 1923 by William S. Keller, 
M.D., who brought a group of theological students to live in his home during 
the summer and to go out for supervised experience in institutions and agencies 
in that city. Under Dr. Fletcher, the program was expanded to a year-round 
clinical course supplementing what the seminaries were then doing in regular 
courses. During the nine years he was in Cincinnati, Dr. Fletcher also served 
for four years as acting Dean of the Cathedral of the Episcopal Church there. 


By 1944 it became clear to Dr. Fletcher and the supporters of the Graduate 
School that its work could be better carried on in collaboration with a theological 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Editorials 


Three Years Old 


ee PsycuHo.ocy, with this 
issue, is three years old. A year 
ago we celebrated our second birthday 
by comparing our growth with that of 
normal two-year-olds as enunciated by 
Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg of the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development. 
Since a good many of our readers 
seemed to enjoy that evidence of our 
desire to remain self-critical, we call 
upon Drs. Gesell and Ilg again this year 
on the occasion of our third birthday 
anniversary. 

We are at once reassured. “Three is 
a coming of age.” The list of three’s 
achievements and new capabilities is 
breath-taking in its scope. He “is be- 
coming a man of the world . . . The 
three-year-old listens well when he is 
reasoned with . . . He offers no resist- 
ance .. . He himself is pleased when he 
pleases others .. . He is growing more 
self-reliant and he likes to help others 
when he can... Works with more con- 


centration and precision.” By three, 
“He is capable of sympathy,” and “he 
displays a certain abandon and also 
some savoir faire when he makes his 
entrance...” The “beginnings of de- 
sign are emerging,” but fortunately “his 
‘ritualisms’ are much less rigid.” He 
“is now more ready to accept sugges- 
tions ... ” and “New ways of doing 
things .. . can be used.” 

He “has an eye for form,” and “he 
is not likely to make any excessive de- 
mands.” Now “He makes comfort- 
able transitions and adaptations,” and 
“Time-consuming demands are abat- 
ing...” At his present stage, “Fewer 
environmental restrictions are neces- 
sary... you can bargain with him, and 
he can wait his turn.” He “makes rete- 
vant comment during stories .. . ,” and 
he can now “recognize several melo- 
dies.” 

“He is more sure and nimble on his. 
feet; he walks erect, and he can turn 
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sharp corners without going through 
the studied manoeuvers of earlier 
months.” This flexibility extends to the 
verbal realm, for he “likes to make 
acquaintance with new words, appar- 
ently intrigued by their phonetic novel- 
ty.” There is now “an element of social- 
ity in his approach,” for “A whole new 
imaginative world is opening up” for 
him. An important evidence of this new 
maturity is that “He even likes to hear 
about the fears he has conquered.” 
Although he still likes spoon-feeding, 
“The spoon is now grasped more .. .” 
Supposedly, ““The milk intake is defi- 
nitely on the rise,”’ but no comments are 
offered concerning an improvement in 
circulation. 

As we read on, however, we discover 
that there are some slight flaws in this 
character of the happy warrior. He is 
so obtrusive that “he is apt to demand 
every one’s attention and wants to have 
everything in sight.” He “likes to linger 
on ...,” and “he sometimes demands 
to do what he cannot do.” This tendency 
to exaggerate his abilities often ends up 
in dependency demands, for ‘With 
.” He is 


not as social as he appears; indeed, 


fatigue he asks to be carried . . 


“this cooperativeness is only in a nascent 
stage.” His “sense of time is meager,” 
and he is still the egotist who “cannot 
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keep secret the presents he is giving 
others.” 

In addition to his positive and nega- 
tive features of character, there are some 
others not so easy to evaluate. With 
these, it depends on what he makes of 
them. When “he feels his own increas- 
ing independence,” he is not necessarily 
representing accurately his own inner 
solvency. 

The nascent homiletical tendency in 
the fact that “Many of his sentences 
and questions consist of three units” 
may make too much of a good thing. 
The fact that he takes “Joy and pride 
in a product; exclaims, ‘Look what | 
made!’ ” is understandable but does not 
in itself guarantee against reversion to 
pride. The fact that he “definitely has 
thought of destination in mind” may or 
may not be good depending upon just 
where it is. 

Did he but know it, the greatest balm 
to his three-year-old soul is his bliss- 
ful ignorance of the jungles that lie 
ahead. But if he can retain but one of 
his present virtues, the fact that he “‘en- 
joys the process of construction more 
than playing with the finished product,” 
he may make it yet. Anyhow, we may 
take note that now at least “He has 
learned to listen to adults and he listens 
to learn from them.” 


—SEWARD HILTNER 


Sex and the Church 


This is our second special issue on 
sex, the first having appeared last 
September. At that time we indicated 
editorially that we had originally plan- 
ned one special issue, but were so much 
pleased with the long historical article 
by Roland H. Bainton that we deter- 
mined to present two special numbers 
rather than to cut his article. 


We invited our readers’ comment 
on how well we had done in the first 
issue, and in response to our invitation 
we have received a number of inter- 
esting and valuable replies—some 
merely praising the issue as a whole, 
and others constructively commenting 
and criticizing the individual articles, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Christianity and Sex (Part II) 


The Christian Attitude Is that Sex Ought 


Not to Be Considered Apart from Love, 


Marriage, and the Family 


BY ROLAND BAINTON 


Professor of Ecclesiastical Church History 
Yale University Divinity School 





URING the early church and 

Middle Ages the prevailing view 
of sex was disparaging. Marriage was 
sacramental, lifelong, primarily for 
progeny, unromantic, and rating below 
virginity. 

In the meantime, however, a revul- 
sion had taken place. In the twelfth 
century in southern France three new 
developments became simultaneously 
apparent: the rise of the Cathari with 
their utter repudiation of marriage in 
favor of asceticism; the courts of love 
with their cult of adultery; and the 
erotic mysticism of St. Bernard and 
the enormous vogue of the Virgin 
Mary. The interrelations of these three 
are difficult to assess. 

The Cathari were a revival of the 
ancient Manichees. Even a direct con- 
nection is not impossible because the 


This is Part II of Dr. Bainton’s article. 
Part I appeared in our September, 1952, 
issue. 


views of the Manichees persisted 
among a group called the Paulicians in 
Asia Minor, some of whom were de- 
ported to Bulgaria where they were 
called the Bogomili. Disillusioned cru- 
saders returning from the Orient by 
way of Bulgaria picked up these ideas 
and imported them into southern 
France where the heretics were called 
Bougres a corruption of Bulgar. The 
English derivative is Bugger, and in 
England it is still a very obnoxious 
term. The Cathari regarded life in the 
flesh as an imprisonment and propaga- 
tion as sinful. Sex was to be completely 
eschewed. They would not even eat 
anything connected with processes ol 
sex, no eggs, cheese, butter, or milk 
Luckily they did not know that fish 
and vegetables have sex. 
Coincidentally and in the very same 
region arose the cult of romantic love 
The historical specialists are agreed 
that the ideal of courtly love was 
something altogether new. This, of 
course, is not to say that people had 
never before fallen in love. What of 
the passion of Paris for Helen, or the 
languishing of Dido, not to mention 
Ovid’s Art of Love? But love in these 
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instances was considered an enslaving 
passion, if not an occasion for levity. 
Courtly love on the contrary was por- 
trayed as ennobling, because the be- 
loved is superior to the lover and con- 
veys to him something of her own 
worth. Here for the first time we have 
not only a cult of love but also the 
idealization of woman. The love which 
ennobles must be freely bestowed and 
the quality of unconstraint is best ex- 
hibited if the beloved is superior to 
the lover. On his part there is required 
a humility which never takes success 
for granted, a constant yearning and 
striving after love. Courtly love called 
for continual courtship and courtesy. 

The three conditions of this love are 
exhibited in Troubadour song. The 
first is that love enobles. “Love is not 
a sin,” sang one of the Troubadours, 
“Rather it is a power that makes the 
evil good and by it the good become 
better.” Secondly, the beloved must be 
superior to the lover. “The lady of 
whom you hear me sing is fairer than 
I can say; fresh complectioned, beauti- 
ful to look upon, without blemish. Yes, 
and she is not rouged, nor can anyone 
say evil of her, so pure and noble is 
she.” “She is lovely, gay and noble is 
she.” The lover is her inferior and her 
vassal. ‘Lady, I am and shall be yours, 
ready for your service. I am your 
sworn and pledged vassal.’ In the 
third place love must be a quest ever 
uncertain. “So fearful am I in regard 
to her, the fair one, that I deliver my- 
self to her, imploring her mercy.” 
Jealousy is “the mother and nurse of 
love,” in the sense of solicitude, anxi- 
ety, and vehemence of desire. 

This love was held to be impossible 
in marriage, because in marriage love 
is taken for granted, not freely given. 
In marriage woman is not the superior 
but the equal if not indeed the inferior 
of man. In marriage there is no exhil- 


arating quest, no furtive fulfillment. 
The conditions of courtly love are best 
realized if the lover address himself to 
a married woman on whom he has less 
than a claim and whom he cannot en- 
joy without stealth and adventure. 
Hence courtly love became the cult of 
adultery. *8 
In real life we discover the conflict 
of virginity, marriage, and courtly love 
in the case of Abelard and Eloise. He 
was a distinguished teacher who won 
the love of a young and brilliant girl. 
They had a child out of wedlock. Abe- 
lard, who had violated the hospitality 
of her uncle, offered to make amends 
by marriage. Eloise was the one to 
object. Her scale of values reveals the 
conflicting currents of the age. In the 
first rank she placed virginity. Abelard 
had already taken lower orders in the 
church looking toward ordination and 
celibacy. He had fallen from this high 
ideal, but should return rather than 
that they should continue in sin. But 
if not, she would rather be his mistress 
than his wife. The reason was partly 
economic. As a teacher he could not 
support a wife and family and con- 
tinue his career, because universities in 
those days were not endowed to sup- 
port married professors. But the most 
serious consideration was that mar- 
riage was a yoke of bondage for the 
wife and a device for uniting proper- 
ties. “I want not yours but you. I in- 
voke God as witness that if Augustus 
should offer to make me his empress 
I would rather be your mistress.”’ They 
did marry, presumably to satisfy Abe- 
lard’s debt of honor, but the scale of 
values remained : virginity first, courtly 
love second, and marriage third. *° 
UCH discussion has _ recently 
taken place as to the origin and 
the nature of courtly love. The question 
of origin is not irrelevant to the prob- 
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lem of the nature. Some stress the 
spiritual and some the physical aspects 
of the cult. In the former instance the 
source is found in the Neoplatonic as- 
piration for union with the divine. The 
woman simply takes the place of the 
ineffable nous. °° Others point as the 
source to Arabian mysticism. Some 
think that the mystical eroticism of 
St. Bernard and the cult of the Virgin 
may have affected the view of the ways 
of a man with a maid.*' Those who 
look rather to the physical aspects 
would find the source in the infiltra- 
tion of such works as the Arabian 
Nights from Spain *? The most start- 
ling theory is that of De Rougement 
who contends that the cult of romantic 
love is one with the Catharan repudi- 
ation of life in the flesh. 

The typical example of courtly love 
is found by him in the story Tristram 
and Isolde, and here it is observed that 
when passion might have been grati- 
fied Tristram placed between them his 
sword. The essence then of this love 
is that it should not be gratified. Ful- 
fillment is forever deferred in order 
to prolong the delights of languishing. 
The only reconciliation is 
death. Thus the cult of love comes to 
be equated with the negation of life. * 
To this picture the reply has been 
made that Tristram and Isolde is not 
a typical Troubadour poem but rather 
an old Celtic legend inadequately 
adapted to the new theme. All must 
concede, however, that in romantic 
love there was much languishing. The 
explanation offered by some is that in 
the nature of the case the pursuit of a 
married woman had to be furtive and 
was capable only of occasional fulfill- 
ment. De Rougement’s view appears to 
be conclusively refuted by the evidence 
accumulated in the work of Briffault 
who abundantly demonstrated that 
much of courtly love was extremely 


possible 


Februar 


crass and emphatically directed to 


wards the gratification of 
Progressively it was refined. The 
source in 


yassion 
| 


simply that laxity which had persiste 
from antiquity. The new element lay 
not so much in the behavior as in the 
frank repudiation of the churchly viey 
in favor of an idealization of passior 
elevated to a level of worship in suc 
fashion that refinement became pos 
sible. °* But whatever may have beer 
the origin, the consensus of scholars i 
that romantic 
something new. 


love was genuinel 

The time when romantic love an 
marriage came to be combined cannot 
be determined with precision. Certain 
ly the union was not achieved by that 
great synthesizer of medieval thought 
Thomas Aquinas. In this area he fol: 
lowed entirely in the steps of St 
Augustine. Marriage for St. Thomas 
to use a modern summary, is “The 
permanent union of one man and ont 
woman, legitimately under 
contract, with a view to a common lift 
and the procreation of offspring.” The 
essence of marriage consists not it 
actual copulation as in Germanic law 
but in consent in accord with Romar 
law. The primary ends of marriagt 
are the generation and education 0! 
children. The secondary ends are mu 
tual aid and a remedy for concupt 
scence. Marriage does provide a sphert 
for the exercise of highest friendshy 
maxima amiicitia. °° 


formed 


This supreme friendship is of cours 
not incompatible with romantic love 
A tender affection may merge into 
passionate attachment and a religious 
adoration. Friendship in marriage was 
always a medieval ideal. The Bru 
complained of marriage “without! 
friendship.” °° Medieval Scottish bal 
lads witness to a devotion on the pat 
of the husband comparable to that 0 


Briffault’s judgment was 
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the troubadours. Here is an example: 


My heart is heich above 

My body is full of bliss 

For I am set in luve 

As weil as I wold wiss (wish). 

I luve my lady pure, 

And she luvis me again; 

I am her serviture, 

She is my soverane 

The thing that may her please 
My body sall fulfil; 

Whatever her disease, 

It does my body ill. 

My bird, by bonny ane, 

My tender babe venust (graceful) 
My luve, my life alane, 

My liking and my lust (desire). 


In other lines he describes himself 
as “her luver leal, her bound and 
thrall.” Certainly some of the elements 
are here of the romantic cult and all 
of this within matrimony. Notestein, 
who cites these and other examples, re- 
marks that there is here no Guinevere 
and Sir Launcelot business. ** 


HERE ARE 

who feel that a line is to be drawn 
between the north and the south of 
Europe, and that whereas in the 
French courts of love romance meant 
adultery, in Germany and England it 
was never dissociated from marri- 
age.°8 This generalization is too 
sweeping, for the Minnesanger also 


some interpreters 


had their morning laments when the 
night of furtive delight must end. One 
can say, however, that sometimes and 
that right early, romantic love in the 
north found fulfillment in marriage. 
So for example in the Parzifal of 
Wolfram of Eschenbach (born about 
1165). The knight having by doughty 
deeds won the guerdon of his lady’s 
love, the outcome was not a clandestine 
haison. “Invited now to share one bed, 
he and the queen said they would 
wed.” He displayed toward her the 


courtesy of restraint and “for two days 
and of nights the third” did not ex- 
ceed fond embrace. The poet comments 
“If I may say it with meetness, he 
found the waiting sweetness.” The 
fruition was neither adultery nor death, 
but wedded union. °° 

In the Romance lands romanticism 
was slower in domestication. Perhaps 
courtly love had first to be desensual- 
ized before becoming capable of com- 
bination with marriage in the Christian 
sense. The cult of the Virgin, the lyri- 
cal rhapsodies of St. Francis toward 
La Donna Poverta, Dante’s devotion 
to the etherealized Beatrice may so 
have contributed to the refinement of 
romance as to make possible its at- 
tachment to the sacrament of marriage. 
Not until the 15th century, however, 
‘do we find it. In France the pioneer 
was a woman, Christine of Pisa (1364- 
1429), who rebelled against the deni- 
gration of woman in the Roman de la 
Rose, and herself inaugurated the liter- 
ature in defense of her sex. ®° She, too, 
it was who in celebrating her own 
wedded love described the ardor of her 
husband, his kisses and restraint, his 
vows of devotion, all after the manner 
of the troubadours : 


Marriage is a lovely thing, 

As I with proof can tell, 

Like others who God’s blessing bring 
Upon their marriage-bell. 

God save the man in His mercy 

Who saves my husband unto me. 
Truly he loves me well. 


And first upon our wedding night, 
As I with proof can tell, 

He spared me shame or any slight, 
In gentleness to dwell 

Till morning came. Sans villainy 
A hundred kisses gave he me. 
Truly he loves me well. 


He said that this was what he dreamed, 
(As I with proof can tell) 

“An angel raised me up it seemed 
From some obscuring hell 

To be your servitor, Ma Mie, 
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To serve you in humility.” 

Truly he loves me well. 

But, ah! when he does say to me, 
As I with proof can tell, 

That he is mine, all mine to be 

Until the grave shall quell 

The ardor of our amity— 

From such sweet anguish I could die! 
Truly he loves me well. ® 


In Italy the path-breaker was a con- 
temporary of Christine, Francesco 
Barbaro, whose De Re Uxoria dates 
from 1415. He lauded companionabili- 
ty in marriage in terms well nigh ro- 
mantic. “For what,” said he, “is 
sweeter than to have a modest wife, a 
companion in prosperity and adversity, 
a helpmate and friend to whom you 
may confide your most intimate re- 
flections, to whom you commit your 
common children, in whose sweet con+ 
versation you lay down all cares and 
anxieties, whom you so love that in 
her welfare you esteem a very part of 
your own life to be included ?” ® Fran- 
cesco Barbaro came still closer to ro- 
manticism in his vehement opposition 
to family made marriages without re- 
gard to the affections of the young 
people. The Cretans he thought were 
to be commended because they “per- 
mitted their daughters to be married 
to none but to those to whom the vir- 
gins themselves had expressed signs 
of love; for they believe that those 
would be more beloved by their wives 
who were beloved even before the nup- 
tial union . . . wood thrown into a fire 
doth not instantly flame; wherefore 
they think it necessary that in hus- 
bands they should judiciously choose 
the resemblance of their own minds; 
for they believe they can neither be 
rightly known nor ardently loved on a 
sudden.” ** 

In Germany the Ehebiichlein of 
Albrecht von Eyb of 1472 is not in- 
frequently referred to as distinctive for 
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and marriage. A 
classic passage is the following: “Mar 
riage is joyous, delightful, and sweet 
What could be more joyous and sweet 
than the name of father and mother 
and child, and to receive from them 
many And when the 
married partners have such love for 
each other and share in common good 
and ill, then does the good become the 
more joyous and the ill is less grievous 
to bear.” “ 


its union of love 


sweet kisses? 


Strictly speaking this is 
rather an example of companionability 
in marriage than of romantic attach- 
ment. It is suffused with tenderness 
and centers on all the delights of home 
even more than upon the attachment 
of the wedded pair. Not husband and 
wife but father and mother the 
terms preferred. Over against the 
coarse berating of marriage so preva- 
lent in the period this treatise bespeaks 
a lofty albeit not strictly a romantic 
view. Romantic it could hardly be be- 
cause van Eyb still exalted virginity 
above marriage. 


are 


N ENGLAND the poet who weaves 


the strands is Edmund Spenser 
(1522-1599). He could the more readi- 
ly associate romance and marriage be- 
cause for him the key to all reality is 
love. The heart of God is love, the 
bond of the universe is love, the trans 
mission of life is love. There are 
grades of love in an ascending scale 
and the are not to be 
despised. They can indeed be trans- 
muted into the higher, and physical 
love like physical beauty can be suf- 
fused with the spiritual. Here plainly 
the Neoplatonism of the Renaissance 
has contributed to the fusion of the 
forms of love. * They are brought to- 
gether not only in the Faerie Queene 
but even more pointedly in the E pithal- 
amion in which Spenser celebrated his 
own wedding. He commenced with the 


lower forms 
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recital of his beloved’s charms and 
passed then to praise of her graces of 
the spirit: 


Tell me, ye merchants daughters, did 


ye see 


So fayre a creature in your towne 
before; 

So sweet so lovely, and so mild as she, 

\dcrned with beautys grace and vertues 
store? 

Her goodly eyes lyke saphyres shining 
bright, 

Her forehead ivory white, 

Her cheekes lyke apples which the sun 
hath rudded, 

Her lips like cherries charming men to 
byte, 

ler brest like to a bowl of creame un- 
crudded, 

Her paps like lyllies budded, 

Her snowie neck lyke to a marble 
towre; 

And all her body like a pallace fayre, 

Ascending up, with many a. stately 
stayre, 

To honors seat and chastities sweet 
bowre. 

Why stand ye still ye virgins in amaze, 

Upon her to gayze, 

Whiles ye forget your former lay to 
sing, 

To which the woods did answer, and 
your echo ring? 

But if ye saw that which no eyes can 
see, 

The inward beauty of her lively spright, 

Garnisht with heavenly guifts of high 
degree, 

Much more then would ye wonder at 
that sight, 

And stand astonisht lyke to those which 
red 

Medusaes mazeful hed 

There dwells sweet love, and constant 
chastity, 

Unspotted fayth, and comely woman- 
hood, 

Regard of honour, and mild modesty; 

There vertue raynes as queene in royal 
throne, 

And giveth lawes alone. 

The which the base affections do obay, 

And yeeld theyr services unto her will; 

No thought of things uncomely ever may 

Thereto approch to tempt her mind to 
ill. 

Had ye once seene these her celestial 
treasures, 


And unrevealed pleasures, 

Then would ye wonder, and her prayses 

sing, 

That all the woods should answer, and 

your echo ring. 

The conclusion is a prayer that the 
heavens may “pour out your blessing 
on us plenteously, a happy influence 
upon us rain, that we may raise a large 
posterity.” °° In the end then he comes 
to that which the church of the Middle 
Ages had deemed the prime purpose 
of marriage. 


PENSER was the better able to 
effect such a blending of themes 
because he stood within the orbit of 
the Reformation. This is not to say, 
however, that the first reformers had 
the least inkling of fostering the ro- 
manticizing of matrimony. Their main 
contribution lay rather in removing the 
stigma attached to wedlock as inferior 
to virginity. The Catholic Church 
looks upon certain acts as religiously 
defiling. In the case of the priest there 
are two, the shedding of blood and the 
sexual act. They are not absolutely for- 
bidden. The priest if conscripted may 
serve in the ranks and the priests of 
the Uniat churches are married. But 
bloodshed and intercourse call for 
purification before officiating at the 
altar. Likewise childbirth is defiling, 
and also requires purification before 
receiving the rites of the church. This 
entire practice Luther swept away. 
His point was not that sex entails no 
sin but only that it involves no more 
sin than any other act. In everything 
he does man falls short of the glory 
of God, and not especially at this point. 
Neither did Luther deny that procre- 
ation transmits original sin and that 
in consequence Christ had to be born 
of a virgin in order to be perfect. Yet 
again there is no particular part of the 
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process of procreation which can be 
designated as particularly sinful. 

The nature of the sin is well brought 
out in a passage in which married love 
is placed above all other. Luther said, 
“There are three kinds of love, false, 
natural, and married. False love is that 
which seeks its own, just as one loves 
gold, goods, honor, or women outside 
of matrimony contrary to God’s com- 
mand. Natural love is between father 
and children, brother and sister, et 
cetera. But above them all is married 
love, that is a bride’s love. It burns as 
fire, and seeks nothing more than the 
niate. It says, ‘I wish not yours, I wish 
neither gold nor silver, neither this 
nor that. I want only you. I want every- 
thing or nothing.’ All other loves seek 
something else than that which is love, 
but this love alone desires the beloved 
completely. If Adam had not fallen, 
the love of the bridegroom and the 
bride would be the loveliest thing. But 
now love is not pure, because although 
the married partner seeks the other, 
yet the desire of self enters in and 
perverts this love. ° 

Here one sees that sin lies not in sex 
as such but in that selfishness which 
perverts sex. Likewise one perceives 
how Luther could exalt matrimony 
above virginity which he stigmatized 
as an evasion of social responsibility, 
a running into the cloister to get away 
from dirty diapers. 

Yet his defense of marriage in his 
opening attack on clerical and monastic 
celibacy was crass. The reason was 
that the practices which he opposed 
were crass. Catholic historians are to- 
day agreed that the abuses in Luther’s 
time were rife. Clerical concubinage 
was in many quarters an accepted in- 
stitution, and homosexuality was light- 
ly condoned. Throughout the Middle 
Ages the church had been plagued by 
this vice and in the very days of the 
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institution of the Gregorian Reform 
opponents and defenders alike had 
weighed the chances that the imposi- 
tion of celibacy would cure the mala- 
dy. ®* It had failed. Witness the denun- 
ciations of preachers like Bernardino 
of Sienna and Bernardino Ochino 
Luther charged that in his day cardi- 
nals were esteemed as saints who con- 
fined themselves to women. °** 


UTHER in combatting this cor- 

ruption at first stressed the Paul- 
ine permission to marry as a remedini 
peccati. The impulse is so 
strong, said he, that few are able to be 
chaste. They may be continent, but to 
be chaste is to be free from the obses- 
sion of sex, and only they are capable 
of this to whom the strength is given 
That is why a married man may be 
more chaste than a monk, and that is 
why to force continence upon those 
who have not the gifts of chastity is to 
condemn them to hell and purgatory. 
The pope can no more forbid male 
and female to unite than he can pro- 
hibit eating and drinking. Luther’s ad- 
vice, if one party were unwilling or 
impotent, was sometimes that the other 
should bear the cross and sometimes 
that another partner might be sought. 
Even bigamy might be allowed as 
remedium peccati, that is, as an alter- 
native to promiscuity. 

So exclusively did Luther at first 
stress the necessity of marriage as a 
cure for immorality that procreation 
as the chief end of marriage was 
slighted. He said flatly that it is not 
the end which the married couple have 
in view in their relations. “Propaga- 
tion is not in our will and power, for 
no parents are able to foresee whether 
they are fecund and whether they will 
bring forth a son or a daughter. My 
father and mother did not consider 
that they wanted to bring a Dr. Martin 
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Luther into the world. Creation is of 
God alone and we are not able to per- 
ceive it.” °° Yet at other times he was 
emphatic enough that marriage is de- 
signed to fulfill the command to be 
fruitful and multiply. 

After his own marriage Luther’s 
tone shifted to a stress upon the home 
as a school for character. It is the area 
where the Christian virtues find their 
readiest exemplification, and, whereas 
in Catholicism monasticism is the 
sphere for the cultivation of the coun- 
sels of perfection, in Protestantism 
the home is as it were a functional 
substitute. The concept of the counsels 
of perfection was of course not retain- 
ed, yet there was a feeling that the 
punitive aspects of the state involved 
a peculiar difficulty for the Christian. 
And whereas this is not altogether ab- 
sent from the family, inasmuch as the 
father is in a sense magistrate, yet here 
forgiveness and reconciliation are the 
more readily achieved. 

When Luther describes love in the 
home it is not, however, primarily ro- 
mantic love. Isaac’s dalliance with 
Rebecca when he was eighty and she 
seventy was recorded by the Holy 
Spirit, who does not disdain such 
trifles, in order to refute the fanatics 
and show that conjugal harmony is 
beautiful and “how better to be ex- 
pressed than by embracing?’ Yet 
Jacob’s other seven years for the 
pretty face of Rachel were reproved 
since he already had Leah. The main 
thing in marriage is that a wife should 
be a woman, not that -she should be 
attractive. For that reason Luther en- 
dorsed the old system of family-made 
matches. The one thing that parents 
must nat do is to prevent their children 
from marrying. The father who con- 
strains his daughter to remain at home 
to do the maid’s work should be de- 
prived of his rights as a father. The 


parents have no more authority than 
the pope to interpose such a veto. 
Neither should parents be harsh and 
force children to marry with aversion. 
On the other hand children should not 
be addicted to infatuation nor hold out 
obstinately for personal predilection in 
violation of parental choices. The ideal 
bride was Rebecca, who at the behest 
of her family, forsook her father’s 
house to marry Isaac as yet unseen. 
Love indeed there is in marriage, but 
it is only a heightening of that 
Christian love which is enjoined 
toward all. We are told to love our 
neighbors. The wife is the nearest 
neighbor. She should therefore be the 
most beloved. Companionability in 
marriage is of course included. Abra- 
ham, after receiving the command to 


sacrifice Isaac, experienced one of his 


severest trials in that he could not talk 
it over with Sarah. 

Sometimes Luther looked upon the 
home as an easy yoke in comparison 
with the monastery, but on other oc- 
casions he regarded monastic solitude 
as a relief and marriage as preferable 
from a Christian point of view only 
because offering a greater opportunity 
for the exercise of patience. He mar- 
veled at the patriarchs who had been 
able to stick it out for six or seven 
hundred years. How often Eve must 
have said to Adam, “You ate the 
apple,” and Adam retorted, “You gave 
it to me.” How grievous was the old 
age of Abraham caught in the cross- 
fire of two women in a paroxysm of 
jealousy, and how pitiable the declining 
years of blind Isaac with nothing to 
listen to but the wrangling of Rebecca 
with the wives of Esau. ™ 


ET AGAIN Luther spoke feel- 
ingly of the consolations of mar- 
riage and home. “Ah, dear God, mar- 
riage is not a thing of nature but a gift 
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of God, the sweetest, the dearest, and 
the purest life above all celibacy and 
all singleness, when it turns out well, 
though the very devil if it does not. 
For although women have the art, with 
tears, lies and snares to beguile a man, 
they can also be superb and say the 
very best. If then these three remain 
in marriage, fidelity and faith, chii- 
dren and progeny, and the sacrament, 
it is to be considered to be a wholly 
divine and blessed estate. Oh, how I 
longed for my loved ones when I lay 
nigh to death at Schmalkald. I! 
thought I would never see my wife 
and little ones again. How grieved I 
was at the separation. I believe that 
with the dying the greatest love is the 
natural craving and love such as that 
of a man for a wife and the parents for 
the child. And that I am well 
again by God’s grace and have once 
more my wife and bairns, I cherish 
them the more. Nobody is so spiritual 
as not to feel these natural attach- 
ments and love. A great thing is this 
bond and communion man 
and wife.” 


now 


between 


One observes that in the above pas- 
sage Luther employs the Augustinian 
formula that the good of marriage 
consists in progeny, fidelity, and the 
sacrament. Yet in the strict sense of 
the term he denied the sacramental 
character of marriage, and at this point 
begins a great divergence between 
Protestant and Catholic views, in that 
the Protestant opens the door toward 
an emphasis upon the civil aspects of 
marriage whereas Catholicism  en- 
hances the ecclesiastical. Luther’s point 
was that a sacrament properly speak- 
ing must have been specifically insti- 
tuted by Christ and must be distinc- 
tively Christian. Marriage qualifies in 
neither respect. The classic Biblical 
passage, Ephesians 5:32, translated in 
the Vulgate by the word sacramentum 
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means in the Greek merely a mystery. 
There was, however, a more funda- 





mental reason for Luther’s objection, } 


namely that marriage is valid among 


non-Christians such as the Jews and | 


the Turks quite as much as for the 
Christians. Therefore it belongs to the 
order of nature and not to the sacra- 
mental system of the church. For that 
reason there is no absolute need even of 
a religious ceremony to make it valid.**4 
Luther at this point 
endorsing the current position of the 
Catholic Church, which not until 
Council of Trent ended the 
laxity with the decree that marriage is 
one of the seven sacraments and must 
be celebrated in the presence of a 
priest. Luther, regarding marriage as 
of the order of nature, was ready to 
leave the regulation of all of its out- 
ward forms to the civil 
Canon law should be displaced by civil 
law. Only with reluctance would he 
pass judgment on such points as these: 
that clandestine should 
not be binding. Trent agreed with him 
here. Annulments should never be 
lowed, Trent to the contrary 
with permission to remarry should be 
granted to the innocent party in case 
of Ehebruch. This is the German word 
for adultery. Its literal meaning of a 
breach of marriage enabled Luther to 
extend the concept to include willful 
desertion exceeding six months. This, 


was merely 


former 


magistrate. 


engagements 


al- 
| iN orce 


said he, is more a breach of marriage 


than is physical infidelity. ** Here 
again Trent ruled to the contrary. 
Protestants -could not well avoid 


legislation on the subject: The ten- 
dency was to set up special matrimon- 
ial courts under civil auspices. So at 
Zurich, ** so also at Strassburg, where 
the court consisted of three members 
of the government and three council- 
ors, all laymen. *° The Protestants by 
no means rejected religious services 
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and because they tended to drop the 
binding character of betrothal the 
wedding ceremony in church came to 
constitute the actual marriage. In 
France a series of church synods ruled 
on various matrimonial questions. 
Some forbade mixed marriages with 
Catholics. *® 


Catholics had no need to expand 
canon law save to make this or that 
regulation more precise. Their efforts 
were directed rather toward the elabo- 
ration of a literature already of vener- 
able antiquity, designed as an aid to 
priests in the cure of souls. Sexual ir- 
regularities were minutely described, 
so much so that in connection with the 
penitential of Burckhard of Worms 
(1008-12) Professor McNeill observes 
that the bishop was no less informed 
than Dr. Kinsey on the sexual behavior 
of the human male or for that matter 
of the female. The observation is like- 
wise made that the manuals were 
suspect as inciting to sin by instilling 
in the minds of the innocent ideas 
which would never have arisen spon- 
taneously. ** Such guides to confessors 
continue to be produced in our own 
day and are still open to the same re- 
proach. *® 


In the age of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion the classical treatise on the whole 
subject was the ponderous tome of the 
Jesuit Sanchez (died 1610) entitled 
De Matrimonio. Suffice it here to note 
in this extensive treatise the influence 
of ancient ideas with regard to the 
time of the animation of the fetus. 
Sanchez is not precise but recognizes 
that there is a time and if prior to 
animation the life of the mother is in 
danger abortion may be practiced be- 
cause if she die the child will never 
acquire a soul. Thus one sees stretch- 
ing over the centuries the influence of 
Aristotle. 
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T ONE point the Reformation 
and the Counter-Reformation 
were agreed. Both so revolted against 
license as to land in prudery. Luther 
at the very end of his life was in such 
a panic over the low necks worn by the 
girls of Wittenberg, that on a journey 
he wrote declaring his intention never 
to return. ** The Council of Trent at 
its twenty-fifth session decreed that 
“Figures shall not be painted exciting 
to lust And no image shall be 
placed in a church without the ap- 
proval of the bishop.” In the spirit of. 
these injunctions Paul IV commission- 
ed the painter Daniel de Volterra to 
clothe some of the nudes in Michel- 
angelo’s Last Judgment in the Sistine 
Chapel. The mood of the populace may 
be judged from the nickname which 
they bestowed upon the artist of 
Culottier, that is “Panties.” When 
Michelangelo’s own opinion was _in- 
vited he replied that attaching drapery 
was no difficult matter, but he would 
suggest that the pope might better 
direct his efforts to the reformation of 
mankind. *°4 
Clement VIII proposed to obliterate 
the entire fresco of the Last Judg- 
ment and was deterred only by re- 
monstrances. Innocent X was shocked 
by the nudity of the baby Jesus and 
had him provided with a shirt. And 
Innocent XI corrected the decollete of 
the Virgin Mary, while Pius IX 
caused all of the angels supporting 
pictures of the popes in the Vatican 
to be draped. *° Such prudery, com- 
monly associated with Puritanism, was 
indeed not absent from the movement, 
yet was not peculiar to it but rather 
characterized the Anglicanism of the 
period. The Geneva Bible of 1582 was 
popularly called the Breeches Bible 
because in it Genesis 3:7 was so ren- 
dered that Adam and Eve after the 
fall clothed themselves in “breeches.” 
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This spirit continued well into the Vic- 
torian era. Havelock Ellis points out 
that the witchcraft mania was succeed- 
ed by the obsession of obscenity. He 
points out likewise the difficulties of 
regulation in this area, for when in the 
1920’s one thousand unmarried wo- 
men, all college graduates, were asked 
what they found most “sexually stimu- 
lating,” the majority 
“man.”*? 

The third Christian attitude to 
marriage which considers companion- 
ability as the prime ingredient came 
into its own most fully with the more 
radical varieties of the Reformation 
such as the Anabaptists, later the 
Quakers, and in no small measure the 
Calvinists, particularly the English 
Puritans. The initial point was the 
great emphasis placed upon religion. 
The partners must not suffer their 
union to center upon their devotion to 
each other lest they be guilty of idola- 
try. Cromwell for example wrote to 
his daughter Bridget, “Dear heart, let 
not thy love for thy spouse in any way 
cool thy desire for Christ. That which 
is most lovable in thy spouse is the 
image of Christ in him. Look to this 
and love it most and everything else 
for this.” ** A Puritan wrote discreet- 
ly to his sweetheart : 


answered 


My Dove, I send you not my heart, for 
that I trust is sent to Heaven long since, 
and unless it hath wofully deceived me, 
it hath not taken up its lodgings in any 
one’s bosom on this side of the Royal 
City of the Great King, but yet most 
of it that is allowed to be layed out 
upon any creature doth safely and sing- 
ly fall to your share. 8° 


Both parties must place religious al- 
legiance above private affections. Not 
that private affections were in any 
sense to be denied. They would indeed 
be enhanced because grounded in a 
common loyalty to something higher 
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than mere personal attachment. Very 
great importance was assigned to mar- 
riage in the faith, and it is among 
these more radical groups that the 
question came to be seriously enter- 
tained whether this was not indeed so 
important that without it no true 
marriage could exist. The Anabaptist 
Claus Frey of Strassburg so judged, 
and when his wife refused to join the 
brethern he deserted her and_ their 
eight children and joined himself to a 
spiritual sister in the faith. The local 
Anabaptist congregation disowned him 
on that account. By modern 
writers he has been deemed a profli- 
gate, but be it observed that his con 
viction cost him his life. He could 
have saved himself by returning to his 
wife but refused and was drowned at 
the command of the Court of Strass- 
burg on the 19th of March, 1534. ** 

Calvin’s Geneva went so far as to 
permit divorce for extreme religious 
incompatibility which meant specifical- 
ly that if a Catholic partner would not 
follow a Protestant into exile the 
union might be dissolved. This deci- 
sion was reached by reason of the case 
of the Marquis of Vico, an Italian 
nobleman whose wife was deaf to his 
repeated entreaties that she join him 
in Geneva. The Protestant 
granted a divorce with permission to 
remarry. ® 

A second consideration was 
ner worldly asceticism’ with refer- 
ence to marriage. The sexual side was 
in so far as possible ignored. Thomas 
Muentzer, who belonged to no party 
but who first voiced many of the ideas 
of the radicals, proclaimed as the ideal 
to have a wife as if having her not. 
This did not mean celibacy within 
marriage, since procreation was di- 
vinely ordained. It meant that there 
should be no more indulgence and no 
more gratification than this end re- 
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quired. °° The tendency was to sub- 
ordinate the sexual and by way of 
compensation to center upon common 
endeavors in the rearing of children 
and in the work of the Lord. ** With 
the Anabaptists this was the more 
prominent because every member of 
the religious community was esteemed 
a missionary, whether man or woman. 
One notes here an equality of the 
sexes. This became even more marked 
among the Quakers where women par- 
ticipated equally with men in the serv- 
ices. Bearing witness to the light in 
times of peculiar peril often entailed 
the physical separation of husband and 
wife, but neither marriage nor mutual 
devotion were thereby diminished. 
Margaret Fox, for example, wrote to 
her husband: 


Though the Lord had provided an out- 
ward habitation for him . .. we were 
very willing both of us to live apart for 
some years on God’s account and His 
truth’s service, and to deny ourselves 
of that comfort which we might have 
had in being together for the sake and 
service of the Lord and His truth. 8% 


HE PURITAN concept has al- 

tered not only the concept of mar- 
riage but of relations of the sexes in 
general, and that camaraderie which 
Continentals remark as_ peculiarly 
British is the fruit of Puritanism, 
which by putting God first has enabled 
men and women to labor together 
without consciousness of their biologi- 
cal differences. 

At times the Puritan approach 
sounds all too unsentimental and ut- 
terly unromantic. Puritans ordinarily 
would not marry because they had 
fallen in love. They fell in love because 
they were married. Occasionally they 
appear all too dutiful about it, as when 
John Knox referred to his fiancee as 
“she whom God hath offered to me 
and commanded me to love as my own 
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flesh.” °* Nor was John Calvin the 
least disposed to romance when he 
stipulated to a friend the conditions 
which he desired in a mate. “I am not 
of that insane class of lovers who, once 
captivated by beauty, kiss even its 
faults. The only comeliness that at- 
tracts me is this :—that she be modest, 
complaisant, unostentatious, thrifty, 
patient, and likely to be careful of my 
health.” His tribute to his wife after 
her death vas another witness to the 
degree to which marriage was centered 
upon a common task. To a friend he 
wrote: “I have been bereaved of the 
best companion of my life, who, if our 
lot had been harsher, would have been 
not only the willing sharer of exile 
and poverty, but even of death. While 
she lived, she was the faithful helper 
of my ministry. From her I never ex- 
perienced the slightest hindrance.” 
Nevertheless the radical sectaries of 
the Reformation were after all not so 
frigid. The Puritan ideal for the rela- 
tions of man and wife was summed up 
in the words, “‘a tender respectiveness.” 
Surely there is no lack of warmth in 
the picture given by Thomas Hooker: 

The man whose heart is endeared to 
the woman he loves, he dreams of her in 
the night, hath her in his eye and appre- 
hension when he awakes, museth on her 
as he sits at table, walks with her when 
he travels and parlies with her in each 
place where he comes... 

That the husband tenders his spouse 
with an endeared affection above all 
mortal creatures: This appears by the 
expressions of his respect, that all he 
hath, is at her command, all he can do, 
is wholly improved for her content and 
comfort, she lies in his bosom and his 
heart trusts in her, which forceth all to 
confess, that the stream of his affection, 
like a mighty current, runs with full 
tide and strength ... % 

The love letters of Quakers are 
marked by a peculiar ardor of affec- 
tion. Take for example this one from 
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Ann Audland in 1654 to her husband, 
John Audland, aged twenty-four, ab- 
sent on a Quaker mission: 


I received thy letters and all my soul 
desireth is to hear from thee in the life. 
Dear heart, in life dwell, there I am 
with thee out of all time, out of all 
words, in the pure power of the Lord; 
there is my joy and strength. Oh, how 
I am refreshed to hear from thee, to 
hear of thy faithfulness and boldness in 
the work of the Lord . . . O, dear heart, 
go on conquering and to conquer, know- 
ing this that thy crown is sure. So, dear 
heart, now is the time of the Lord’s 
work and few are willing to go forth 
into it... But blessed be the Lord for 
ever who hath called us from doing our 
own work into His great work . . . Oh, 
it is past my utterance to express the 
joy I have for thee, I am full, I am 
full of love towards thee, never such 
love as this; the mighty power of the 
Lord go along with thee. 9 
Ten years after his marriage, Wil- 

liam Penn, about to depart for Penn- 
sylvania, wrote to his wife: “My dear 
wife, remember thou wast the love of 
my youth, and much the joy of my 
life; the most beloved, as well as the 
most worthy of all my earthly com- 
forts; and the reason of that love was 
more thy inward than thy outward ex- 
cellencies, which yet were many. God 
knows, and thou knowest it, I can say 
it was a match of 
making.” % 

The advice given by Puritan divines 
to married couples affords an inter- 
esting contrast to that given by St. 
Chrysostom, who assumed that the 
wife would be querulous and the hus- 
band the one to assuage her com- 
plaints. Thomas Gouge, a Puritan of 
the seventeenth century, in his counsels 
for domestic harmony recognized that 
the fault might be on both sides and 
the cure must be mutual. He gives this 
rule: 


Providence’s 


Labor continuously and keep down all 
furious passions, which do usually oc- 
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casion discord and dissidence. Especially 
when one is passionate it will be the 
wisdom of the other to act patience and 
to express a spirit of meekness. For 
when both are hot and angry together, 
then the fire of contention is likely to 
increase to such a flame as will not 
suddenly be quenched. And therefore | 
would commend this rule to married 
persons: To beware of both being angry 
together, but rather let one be to the 
other like David’s harp to 
Saul’s fury. *4 


appease 


HE attitude which these citations 
reveals obviously for the 
refinement of marriage. It may als 
make for instability. We have alread) 
observed that a lack of community i 
religion has in extreme cases to be re- 
garded as ground for divorce. John 
Milton was to go much further and t 
argue that a lack of community in 
taste, interest, and conviction vitiates 
and abrogates the union. Milton him- 
self had made an unfortunate marriage 
in that as a man of tastes 
thirty-five years of age, he had married 
a country lass of seventeen. After 
year of ministering to a grave and 
sedentary scholar, this girl, lonely for 
the bustle and convivialities of an 
English country house, returned to her 
people. Milton in his tract on divorce 
did not refer to his personal circum- 
stances, though obviously they condi- 
tioned his thinking. 


makes 


be i ykish 


He began by saying that the first 
command of God was not, “Be fruit- 
ful and multiply” (the favorite text 
for the Catholic sacramental view), 
nor was it that “To marry is better 
than to burn” (the chief proof text of 
the Lutherans), but rather this, “It is 
not good for man to be alone.” “In 
God’s intention a meet and happy con- 
versation is the chiefest and noblest 
end of marriage.” “The chief society 
thereof is in the sou! rather than in the 
body, and the greatest breach thereof 
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is unfitness of mind rather than de- 
fect of body.” “Since we know it is 
not the joining of another body will 
remove loneliness, but the uniting of 
another compliable mind; and that it 
is no blessing but a torment, nay a 
base and brutish condition to be one 
flesh, unless where nature can in some 
measure fix and unite the disposition.” 
“Loneliness is the first thing which 
God’s eye named not good.” “There is 
a peculiar comfort in the marriage state 
beside the genial bed, which no other 
society affords. No mortal nature can 
endure either in the actions of religion 
or study of wisdom, without sometime 
slackening the cords of intense thought 
and labor”; therefore we “have need 
of some delightful intermissions 
wherein the enlarged soul may leave 
off a while her severe schooling ; which 
as she cannot well do without com- 
pany, so in no company so well as 
where the different sex in most re- 
sembling unlikeness and most unlike 
resemblance cannot but please best, and 
be pleased in the aptitude of that vari- 
ety.” So fundamental indeed is com- 
munity of taste, interest, and convic- 
tion for such a spiritual interchange 
that in Milton’s judgment it were bet- 
ter both parties should be irreligious 
than that one should be religious and 
the other not. 

If these conditions be not fulfilled, 
there is no real marriage. “What a 
violent and cruel thing it is to force 
the continuing of those together whom 
God and nature in the gentlest end of 
marriage never joined.” He who 
misses the true end of marriage “by 
chancing on a mute and spiritless mate 
remains more alone than _ before.” 
“Suppose he erred. It is not the intent 
of God or man to hunt an error so to 
the death with a revenge beyond all 
measure and proportion.” The magis- 
trate is not the one to decide whether 
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a marriage be successful. When a 
Roman was asked why he had put 
away his wife, he pulled off his shoe 
and said, “This shoe is a neat shoe, 
yet none of you know where it wrings 
me.” The magistrate should take care 
only that the conditions of the divorce 
be not injurious. If two such spiritual 
persons as Paul and Barnabas found 
it wise to separate, shall the married 
be held ‘“‘to the most intimate and in- 
corporating duties of love and em- 
bracement . . . if unfitness and dispari- 
ty be not till after marriage dis- 
covered ?” % 


HIS survey thus far has shown a 

period of ascendance for each of 
three types, the sacramental, the ro- 
mantic, and the companionable views 
of marriage up to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Thereafter one 
finds them varying according to land 
and time. In the age of the Louis in 
France there was a reversion to the 
position of the courts of love. The 
term adultery went out of currency to 
be replaced by the euphemism “Mon- 
sieur this week is the lover of Madame 
So-and-So.” The highest praise in one 
of the novels of the period that a hus- 
band ventured to bestow upon his wife 
was this, “She is perhaps the only one 
whom I should be able to love if she 
were not my wife.” The story was 
told of a husband who was deeply in 
love with his wife, but dared not avow 
his affection for fear of ridicule, until 
to forestall a rival there was no other 
recourse. The married couple became 
very happy, though the butt of much 
mockery in their entourage. 

In England the Restoration intro- 
duced no little of the French moeurs 
which continued in aristocratic circles 
well into the eighteenth century. The 
Victorian era restored Puritanism. 

Germany was marked in_ the 
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eighteenth century both by rationalism 
and pietism. Rationalism made much 
of the law of nature and for that rea- 
son exalted marriage for the sake of 
progeny and the education of children. 

The concept of the mutual aid of the 
partners was not excluded. In other 
words, the rationalist movement re- 
vived the ethic of Thomas Aquinas. 

The other characteristic movement 
of the period was pietism, with great 
stress upon feeling. It was, however, 
religious feeling. The mystics revived 
the erotic mysticism of St. Bernard. 
Boehme directed his rhapsodic devo- 
tion to the divine Wisdom, Sophia. 
What all of this meant for human re- 
lations is difficult to assess. Zinzendorf 
endeavored to spiritualize marriage as 
the type of the relationship of Christ 
to the soul. The marriage bed he de- 
clared is as pure as the sacrament of 
the altar. Yet there should be no more 
enjoyment of sex in marriage than of 
wine in the sacrament. The resulting 
attitude was obviously closely akin to 
that of English Puritanism. 

One might have supposed that the 
romantic movement would have ro- 
manticized marriage, but that was 
scarcely the case for the Frenchman 

who in his La Nouvelle 
starts out to vindicate - the 

feeling but ends up with 
resignation. His fancy makes out of 
the first night of the lovers the per- 
fect blending and consummation of 
physical desires, maturing friendship, 
and unfolding love in supreme unity. 
Then he renounces it all on the ground 
that to continue in marriage would be 
to lose the rapture. His heroine has. to 
become the partner of another. Here 
is a plain relapse into the cult of the 
troubadours. It is not here that one is 
to turn for deepening concepts of the 
relationship of man and* woman so 
much as to Goethe who in-Faust dis- 


Rousseau 
Héloise 
rights of 


February 


covered the redemptive power of 
woman’s unconquerable love. 

The more recent years have been 
marked by a departure from Christian 
attitudes, a secularization of marriage. 
This is not to be confused with the at- 
titude of the reformers who looked 
upon marriage as a civil contract. This 
they did only to insist that marriage is 
valid among non-Christians and in or- 
der to destroy the manipulation of 
marriages by the Church of Rome. 
The Puritans for a time, particularly 
in New England, would have only a 
civil ceremony. As late as 
Huguenot minister in New England 
was fined 


1685 a 


for solemnizing marriage 
3ut the future was with him and in 
1692 legal authorization was obtained 
for a religious ceremony. ** Since that 
time in the United States, despite the 
separation of church and _ state, the 
minister has come to serve in a double 
capacity at a wedding. He actually 
pronounces the couple man and wife 
by virtue of the authority vested in 
him by the state and at the same time 
confers the blessing of the church. The 
point of all this is simply that the 
Protestants were essentially as sacra- 
mental in the broad sense of the term 
as the Catholics. Secularization is not 
the proper word to apply to their 
position. 

3ut secularization has occurred in 
that romance in certain quarters has 
been completely divorced from the sac- 
ramental. The pattern has come to be 
first, that if young people fall in love 
they should marry; ‘secondly, unless 
they fall in love they should not marry: 
and thirdly, that if having married 
they cease to be in love, they should 
dissolve the union. This of course is 
not the prevailing pattern of our cul- 
ture, but it is a position all too com- 
monly found. Others have centered 
upon’ communion of tastes as_ the 
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primary note in marriage and have 
argued that if such a ground of part- 
nership should cease or should be dis- 
covered never to have existed, then 
also the union should be terminated. 
These two positions if pursued in iso- 
lation make for instability. However 
needful they may have been even in 
earlier times, the need in our day is 
for a renewed stress upon the sacra- 
mental aspects of marriage. 


NE POINT which has come to be 

prominent in our own time and a 
source of division between Protestants 
and Catholics is birth control. Catholics 
have never taken any other than one 
position on this subject. Aquinas was 
here entirely in accord with Augustine 
and the humanist Colucci Salutati did 
not diverge from the tradition. ** The 
carly Protestants did not discuss the 
question, but simply took for granted 
the traditional attitude. 

In our own day the problem has be- 
come acute because of a change in the 
character of our society. The situation 
in colonial days is well revealed in 
obituary verses for Sara Thayer who 
died in 1751: 


Also she was a fruitful vine, 
The truth I may relate,— 
Fourteen was of her body born 
And lived to mans estate. 


From these did spring a numerous race, 
One hundred thirty-two; 

Sixty and six each sex alike, 
As I declare to you. 

And one thing more remarkable, 
Which I shall here record: 

She’d fourteen children with her 
At the table of our Lord. %° 


Four points with regard to Sara 
Thayer were remarkable. First that 
she had fourteen children, but that was 
the least remarkable. Families in that 
period were habitually large. The 
second was that they all came to man’s 


estate. That was very much more as- 
tonishing because infant mortality was 
appallingly high. The third was that 
all were able to sit with their mother 
about the table of the Lord. This was 
exceptional because only those who had 
had a personal experience of regenera- 
tion were admitted to the Lord’s table, 
and seldom could an entire family 
qualify. A fourth point is that Sara 
herself lived to sit with her fourteen 
children. This is worthy of note be- 
cause maternal mortality in that period 
was exceedingly high. 


Many of these points would be re- 
versed in our day. A family of four- 
teen children would be highly excep- 
tional. That all of those born should 
grow to maturity would, however, be 
the rule rather than the exception. 
That all of them should come to the 
table of the Lord might well occasion 
comment. That the mother should live 
to see her children of man’s estate 
would be the normal expectation. And 
what all this adds up to is that since 
modern medicine has so decreased the 
death rate there is need now for a 
comparable reduction in the birth rate. 


Hence many have come to feel that 
the aid of technology may be invoked 
not only to preserve life but also to 
control the arrival of life. Here the 
Catholic Church has interposed a 
stout and unyielding opposition. The 
Catholics fail to realize that we are 
not still opposing the Manichees and 
the Albigenses who wanted no chil- 
dren at all. To be sure there are those 
in our culture who seek to evade the 
responsibility of parenthood, but the 
great drive for birth control emanates 
not from these quarters so much as 
from those who are concerned for the 
health of the child and the mother, 
and for the problems of subsistence 
and war in a world which in many 
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quarters is heavily overpopulated. The 
pope has in a recent encyclical essen- 
tially conceded the point, for in the 
Bull Casti Connubii he has agreed that 
there may be sexual relations without 
offense even if there be not the inten- 
tion of progeny, provided no mechan- 
ical device is employed to impede con- 
ception. '°° The objection is not to 
birth control but to technology. 

This survey has included a wide 
range and has introduced many subsi- 
diary questions. To return to the main 
course, the Christian attitude is that 
sex ought not to be considered apart 
from love, marriage, and the family. 
That of the three emphases, the sacra- 
mental, the romantic, and the compan- 
ionable, each has its validity. An ex- 
aggeration of any one to the neglect 
of the others is an impoverishment of 
the relationship. In our day the stress 
needs to be placed upon the stability 
of the sacramental. 
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A Moral Philosophy of Sex 


Sex Standards in Modern Life Must Depend 


For Their Sanction upon Devotion 


Rather than Dread 


BY JOSEPH FLETCHER 
Professor of Pastoral Theology and 
Christian Social Ethics 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





HE TWO elemental, rock-bottom 

problems of the natural man are 
production and reproduction, or wealth 
and love, property and sex. Indeed, pro- 
ductive relations influence sex rela- 
tions; according to the Kinsey report 
one’s class position often determines his 
sexual mores. It was found, for ex- 
ample, that people in the low-income 
bracket show a rate of pre-marital in- 
tercourse which is seven times higher 
than the college population’s, and that 
college students show a much higher 
rate of petting, sub-sexual and semi- 
sexual activities than the low-income, 
non-college group. The more broadly 
“sex’”’ is conceived (beyond directly 
genital procedures) the more influen- 
tial and numerous are the things that 
affect it. Like economic role and class 
position, there have always been certain 
specially important influences  (re- 
ligion and scientific knowledge among 


them ), and it is the business of philoso- 
phy to place them in a meaningful ref- 
erence to each other. 

Dynamic psychology and _ anthro- 
pology, with their idea of the “libidi- 
nous component” in emotion and be- 
havior, have taught us to think of sex 
as the whole sphere of action and feel- 
ing dominated by the relations between 
men and women: a pervasive force in 
all aspects of human personality. It en- 
compasses a lot more of life than mere- 
ly the physiology of sex functions and 
differentiation. In this broad and gen- 
eric sense the term ‘“‘sex” is a modern 
one; it is not to be found in Greek or 
Latin literature, nor in the Bible, nor do 
they have any equivalent concept. 

Our word comes from the Latin 
sSexus meaning “gender” (maleness or 
femaleness), probably from secare, to 
cut, meaning thereby a division or seg- 
ment of mankind. I believe that this is 
at least a possible explanation of the 
word; it is only necessary to point to 
the ancient myths telling how male 
and female were originally one, as in 
Aristophanes’ tale of love being a re- 
union of separated halves (in Plato’s 
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Symposium), and by implication in 
one of the Creation stories (J’s) in 
Genesis 2:18-25 where a_ prototype 
woman is made out of a prototype man 
and thus man and wife (again) “shall 
be one flesh’”’ being “bone of his bone 
and flesh of his flesh.” But sex as we 
modern people see ‘it, particularly psy- 
chologists and counselors, is nowhere 
to be found in ancient literature such 
as the Bible’s. 

(The New Testament is strikingly 
fragmentary in its treatment of sex 
problems and ethics. Jesus, e.g., had 
nothing whatever to say about court- 
ship, perversions, masturbation, sex 
manners, codes of reproduction and 
parenthood, multiple marriage, incest, 
birth control, artificial insemination, 
foeticide, and the like. Apart from his 
divorce teaching Jesus spoke only of 
the subjective side of sex. Like the 
Stoics he was primarily concerned with 
the inwardness of merit, i.e., with the 
motives rather than the means or the 
consequences of an action, as we see 
in Matt. 5:28, “everyone who looks 
at a woman lustfully has already com- 
mitted adultery with her in his heart.” 
Modern depth psychology reveals so 
much about the unconscious and in- 
voluntary causes of our thoughts that 
some feel Jesus’ ethical subjectivity 
was unjust. The only other sex lJogion, 
in John 8:3-11 (KJV), is a bit of 
“fringe” tradition, early but not part 
of the original gospel, and had to do 
with mercy and the evil of self-right- 
eousness and hypocrisy, not with ex- 
tra-marital sexuality. ) 

I remember saying several years ago 
at the Harvard Law School, in a debate 
with Margaret Mead and Gregory Zil- 
boorg, that the ideals of sex are no 
lower (ethically) in the present time 
than in the past but that the sanctions 
enforcing them are weaker and fewer, 
and that technology (especially medi- 
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hruar\ 


cal technics) is the fundainental factor 
of change. It is precisely with regard 
to these three things (ideals, sanctions, 
and technics) and their relations to 
each other that we can work out a rele 
vant, realistic, and constructive phil 
osophy of sex. 


IRST of all it needs saying that 
the Christian churches must 
shoulder much of the blame for the 
confusion, ignorance, and unhealthy 
guilt associations which surround sex 
in Western culture. In the Old Testa- 
ment and in Judaism generally, sex 
uality has been honored as a part of 
the divinely ordered nature of human 
although the Law and _ the 
prophets and rabbis steadily held to 
the view that sex is a purposive or 
instrumental value, a means to procrea- 
tion rather than an end in itself; sex 
for its own sake was always scorned 
But there have been, beginning in the 
primitive Church, many puritanical 
Christians, both Catholic and Protest- 
ant, who have treated sexuality as 
something inherently evil. I am of the 
opinion that their reasons for doing 
so, when we examine them carefully, 
are rather more of a “psychogenic” 
kind than rationally theological. 
Although St. Paul (I Cor. 7) ad- 
vised against marriage and parenthood 
except in cases of urgent sexual ap- 
petite (a kind of race-suicide doctrine ), 
St. Augustine reversed the Apostle by 
advising against sexual intercourse ex- 
cept in cases of marriage and parent- 
hood! Methodius ranked virginity high 
above marriage, and St. Jerome could 
only praise marriage (the only per- 
missible sexual partnership) because 
it produced virgins! St. Augustine 
went so far as to argue that coitus is 
sinful even within wedlock unless the 
specific purpose is always conception. 
We may be grateful that a wiser view 
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prevailed in the classical tradition of 
moral theology, where it was allowed 
that “married love” is a proper part of 
marriage (even though secondary to 
procreation in terms of relative im- 
portance ). 

This marked anti-sexual bias may 
be attributed to a phenomenon which 
is almost universal, a psychosexual 
tendency to find a conflict between 
“holiness” and sexuality, due in its 
turn to incest taboos or other “depth 
charges” in the human psyche. It 
comes, I think, perilously close (phil- 
osophically ) to the Manichean dualism 
which was formally denounced as a 
heresy because it cut across the sym- 
biotic meaning of the Incarnation 
(“the Word was made flesh”). This 
central Christian doctrine was at log- 
gerheads inevitably with any naive 
ontology which looked upon the body 
as “bad” and the spirit as “good.” 
This dualistic (Persian) brand of 
“anti-materialism” or bogus “‘spiritual- 
ity” has persisted through the Refor- 
mation to modern times in many forms 
of popular piety based upon false as- 
ceticism and prurience. 

The general assumption has been 
that only by suppressing instinctual 
demands can “goodness” be achieved. 
Leaving aside certain romantic move- 
ments of the Middle Ages, it is actual- 
ly only since the turn of the twentieth 
century that we have seen a sound re- 
bellion against this repressive pattern 
and its false dualism. On the whole, 
furthermore, it has been psychological 
insights (not monistic theologies or 
philosophies) that have turned the 
trick. We have better insights now 
into what makes people “tick,” not 
only the sinners and their undisciplined 
conscious sexuality, but also the saints 
and their undisciplined 
sexuality ! 

People commonly have been inclined 


unconscious 


to make sex Evil Number One, ignor- 
ing or minimizing equally or even 
more important ethical issues. They 
have identified (I would say confused ) 
morality with sex questions, and vir- 
tue with obedience to the sexual ta- 
boos. The more decisive problems of 
our social attitudes and spiritual des- 
tiny have been ignored. Such evils as 
lack of love, ego aggrandizement, emo- 
tional isolation, envy, lust for power 
—these were treated as less important 
than failing to respect the sexual con- 
ventions. The ethical “pharisees” (of 
whom there are too many) fail to 
see that the most evil and destructive 
traits are not those of the sexual ap- 
petite, which is biologically given and 
morally neutral in itself, but the irra- 
tional emotional passions such as hate, 
fear, greed, ulcerous struggles for dis- 
crete status—all of our self-regarding 
(“sinful”) and anti-social impulses. 
And none of this, in any case, actually 
reduced our interest in sex ; it activated 
it at a sly and prurient level of secrecy, 
behind-the-scenes humor and debate, 
and such “mental manuevers” as erotic 
advertising. The result was that more 
time and attention was given to “ignor- 
ing” sex than to anything else! 


UR _ twentieth revolt 

against hole-in-corner sex was, 
therefore, a healthy and wholesome 
thing, taken for what it was. But alas! 
it soon went in its reaction to the op- 
posite extreme. It fell into the equally 
absurd and subversive idea that sexual 
behavior lies outside any kind of ethical 
code or philosophical meaning what- 
ever. It became a sort of Kantian ding 
an sich, a thing in itself without rela- 
tion to or qualification by anything 
else, whether it might be God, society, 
beauty, family, partnership, or self- 
discipline. Yet it is obvious, on second 
thought, that if our attitude towards 


century 
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others (relationship) is the concern 
of ethics and philosophy and theology, 
than sexual behavior—one of the most 
vital and powerful expressions of our 
relationship with others—is decisively 
important in morals and faith and 
world-view. 

Sigmund Freud, who precipitated 
so much of this change, began his 
analysis of people with a pretty self- 
contained and psychogenic view of the 
individual person. He tended (with 
his biological frame of reference) to 
abstract people from their environment 
and social matrix, conceiving them as 


isolated personalities somehow self- 
determined (by id, ego, and superego) 
without any “structuring” from the 


surrounding culture and conditions of 
life. Now we know more fully how 
“conditioned” people are; all are 
agreed including Freud’s followers 
such as Karen Horney and Abraham 
Kardiner. We understand that person- 
ality is a complex of interpersonal re- 
lations, an interaction and not some- 
thing that grows by itself. Our “char- 
acter” is formed through social experi- 
ence. The values and standards which 
shape our behavior have been “struc- 
tured” into our personalities. /t is not 
sexual behavior that determines char- 
acter; it is character that determines 
sexual behavior. Contrary to a lot of 
pseudo-psychology based on Freud’s 
earliest formulations, sex (“‘libido’’) 
does not determine what kind of per- 
sons we will be; but rather the kind 
of person we are determines our pat- 
tern of sexual behavior. This is im- 
portant to get straight, for it puts first 
things first. 

A “character” who is dominating 
and likes to manipulate others will 
very likely treat others as a mere 
means to satisfy his sexual needs. 
Meeting his sexual partners in a pat- 
tern of “I” to “it” rather than to 
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“Thou,” he will enter readily but fit- 
fully into relations with prostitutes and 
casual “pick-ups” along the way. (See 
St. Paul’s two interesting objections 
to promiscuity, based on relationship- 
theology, I Cor. 6:15-20.) If he is 
highly aggressive (a “consumer per- 
sonality”), hungry for power and suc- 
cess, he will disregard his sexual 
partner’s needs and pleasures, perhaps 
even engaging in sadistic practices of 
inflicting pain. If he is emotionally 
mature, capable of both giving and ac- 
cepting love, he will behave according- 
ly. The point here is that character, the 
system of values and philosophy by 
which we live, is what determines the 
particular ways in which we 
and satisfy the sexual drive. 


handle 


Any person worth his salt is humble 
before the truth, and for this reason 
we are all in debt to psychology and 
anthropology. But we ought also to 
realize that the scientific collection of 
sex facts (as in the much-publicized 
research of Kinsey and his colleagues) 
misses the most important side of the 
matter. Our ethical interest is in the 
ends people seek, the “goods” they 
want, the values they live by and for. 
In this perspective sex is a means to 
an end or ends, not an end in itself 
Psychiatry says that anybody who 
treats sex as an end in itself is sick, 
whether you call him a victim of “ 
yriasis” 


sat- 
or something else. He _ has 
ceased to live a life in productive and 
creative relationship. This means, of 
course, that in all but pathological per- 
sonalities it is the motives of sex be- 
havior that are the 
facts, and statistics cannot 
them nor discover them. 


most important 


measure 


For example, a factual study describ- 
ing pre-marital intercourse in three 
couples could record the class position, 
income, age, education, religion, vo- 
cation, and the like of all six persons, 
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but the meaning of their behavior 
would be undisclosed. The first couple 
might be planning to marry (a com- 
mitted relationship), the second merely 
seeking “release” from sexual tension 
(a mutually utilitarian view of each 
other), and the third couple might be 
“using’”’ each other with no concern or 
respect at all (an exploitive relation- 
ship: what Erich Fromm calls the 
“non-productive, exploitative orienta- 
tion”). 


WwW OFTEN hear it claimed by 
“oldsters” that sex standards 


are lower today than they used to be, 
whether the younger generation that 
is “going to the dogs” has its growth- 
security smashed by the oldsters’ wars 
or not! I do not believe it, not for a 
second. What is true, I am sure, is that 
sexual promiscuity (especially before 
marriage ) is more common than it used 
to be; and also it is much more wide- 
spread among the fair sex (as the de- 
cline of organized prostitution would 
suggest ). Now this is the kind of state- 
ment for which (in the nature of the 
case) it is hard to find proof. But I 
believe I can show that it is probably 
true by explaining why I do not think 
that sex ideals are any lower. (If this 
sounds like a paradox, just have pa- 
tience for a few minutes and it will 
clear itself up.) 

There is no convincing evidence that 
young people today are any less con- 
scientious than their parents, or less 
successful at maturing emotionally. 
That is to say, they are no less capable 
of avoiding sexual promiscuity since 
they are just as able as their forebears 
to relinquish short-term satisfactions 
for the sake of long-term satisfactions. 
(This is a criterion of maturity, of 
being grown-up or adult, or of “ego 
sovereignty over the id.””) There is, in 
short, no reason to think that today’s 
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youth have less moral stamina or 
weaker fiber than their elders. But, 
our patterns of moral action involve 
more than ideals; the inducements or 
motivations or incentives of morality 
include “sanctions” as well as ideals. 
We walk in the paths of virtue because 
there is an expectation of rewards and 
punishments in the background; this 
is true of some people all of the time, 
and of all people some of the time. 
(Just look at the prizes and penalties 
held out in the Sermon on the Mount, 
Matt. 5-7!) Our ideals of love and of 
sexual expression are as high as ever 
but the sanctions behind our loyalty 
to the ideals have changed. 


In the past people stayed “in line” 
as far as sex goes because they feared 
the consequences if they got out of 
line. A sharp-sighted modern limerick 
puts it this way: 


There was a young lady named Wilde 
Who kept herself quite undefiled 

By thinking of Jesus 

And social diseases 
And the fear of having a child. 


It is true that there is a place for reli- 
gious sanctions, as well as for practical 
prudence in such matters as health and 
social disgrace. But the prudential 
sanction is the one that has changed. 
The technology of sex, prophylaxis and 
contraception, have removed the triple 
terrors of conception, infection, and 
detection. This is true for married love 
as well as for premarital sex; hence 
the modern Mother Goose: 


There was an old woman who lived in 
a shoe; 

She had so many children because she 
didn’t know what to do. 


But that is the old situation, not the 
new one. Sex is becoming safe! There 
is also added protection in the anony- 
mous stranger-patterns created by the 
automobile and the apartment house. 
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Indeed, even the religious sanctions 
of obedience and loyalty to God are 
weakening in this “secular” age, some- 
times described as a_ post-Christian 
culture. The old religious threat of hell 
is gone, as a negative sanction. And 
now what? With the loss or weakening 
of religious sanctions, and the disap- 
pearance of prudential sanctions under 
the new technology of sex, the only 
motivating force to turn to, to buttress 
our sexual ideals, is the positive one 
of love rather than the negative one 
of fear. It means that our sex stand- 
ards will have to find a foundation in 
loyalty and devotion to some loved one 
—hbased, that is to say, in a high-com- 
mitment relationship—whether _ that 
person be human or divine. For the 
humanist it will be only the former; 
for the theist it will or can be both. 
But the fundamental truth to get 
straight is that our sex standards in 
an era of medical technology and urban 
anonymity depend for their sanction 
upon devotion rather than dread. 

To use the language of formal ethics, 
a “prudential” sex standard will no 
longer work, if the ideal is pre-marital 
continence and marital monopoly. And 
when people have stuck to ideals out 
of the fear of what will happen when 
they cheat, they are helpless when that 
crutch is gone. Fear as a motive is a 
crutch, a sign of weakness and not of 


strength. 


DO not mean to make out that there 

is a quick or easy way to build up 
positive sanctions, with which to re- 
place the old outmoded negative sanc- 
tions. On the contrary, the task of find- 
ing substitutes is enormous, subtle, and 
(so I believe) a matter of “grace” be- 
yond nature. It is so difficult that many 
students of sex ethics are convinced 
that the old ideals of pre-marital con- 
tinence and marital monopoly of- sex 
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are dead and gone, unworkable in a 
civilization of sex hygiene, postponed 
marriage (the prolonged bachelorhood 
of education and war) and small fami 
lies. Unfortunately there is a lot of 
truth in the old saw that “the spirit is 
willing but the flesh is weak.”’ St. Paul 
says there is a law in his members that 
wars against the law of his mind (Rom. 
7 :22-25), and for this reason alone, 
without any empirical evidence, we 
can suppose that with old 
gone there is more sexual promiscuity, 
Old ideals or standards tend to die 
with old sanctions, if no remedy or 
tonic is provided. 


sanctions 


If fear is a discarded crutch, what 
help have we, what other motivation? 
Humanists will say it must be loyalty 
to personal integrity and the common 
good, social conscience. That is part 
of the answer, no doubt; but I do not 
believe it can succeed by itself. In the 
first place it is a fact that even in the 
past prudential considerations (of self- 
realization and human well-being) did 
not always support marital sex mone’ 
oly as their ideal. Many societies a. / 
cultures have had other and “looser” 
sex standards. Moreover, human seli- 
ishness is such that I do not think must 
people can “identify” with their neigh- 
bers completely enough for altruistic 
ends. By our very constitution we are 
too self-centered. Psychology calls it 
egocentricity, theology calls it sin; in 
either purview it makes for only limit- 
ed communality of interest. 

The loyalty needed to keep modern 
people hewing to the line of the old 
ideal must, therefore, be born out of 
grace, out of the spiritual power of 
religious conviction. Religious faith 1s 
not needed to tell us what is good, but 
it is needed to make us want it enough 
to do it. (Of course, this whole discus- 
sion.assumes without question that the 
true and best. sex ideal is, as it was in 
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the pre-scientific Christian era, a mari- 
tal monopoly. Yet most of what is said 
here is valid even if the old code is re- 
jected in whole or in part.) In any case, 
as things are now we have to act out 
of love, not out of fear. It requires 
very grown-up people. To use a mis- 
used word, we have a crisis in sex 
ethics involving profound levels of 
religious experience. 

Sex is dynamite. Unchannelled by 
high character it leads to chaos and 
destruction. It can be the fiercest 
cement of relationship, but it can also 
be the lever that breaks people apart. 


Conceived broadly as “libido” it is the 
most “dynamic” of assets as a means 
to good ends, including love as well as 
procreation. Our danger is that while 
technology (medical and industrial) 
makes intercourse easier, our moral 
ability to serve our ideals has not kept 
pace. The ideal no longer finds support 
in the ‘‘facts of life.” This is what is 
called the moral lag, a religious and 
moral (not scientific) problem. It is 
much like the new atomic energy: 
science gives us the new power, but 
to what end will we use it? For better 
living, or for self-destruction ? 





Sex and Fulfillment 


It is life in community of two persons of different sexes, a community 
which is complete, based upon the natural foundation of sex love, but only 
fulfilled in the recognition of the fact that by divine appointment they belong 
to each other; through whose created distinctiveness the Creator maintains 
the human race, and through which the sex nature of man, which is disposed 
for community, can and should realize its personal character—-Em1L BRUNNER 


in Divine Imperative. 
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A Psychoanalyst’s Viewpoint on Sexual 
Problems 


Self-Control Based on a Rigid Separation 


of Pleasure and Denial Is Bound to Fail 


BY JOHN A. P. MILLET, M.D. 


Chief Psychiatrist, Rehabilitation Center, 
American Rehabilitation Committee 





ESISTANCE to new truths is as 

old as history itself. Those who 
first reveal them are usually regarded 
with suspicion, are often persecuted, 
and frequently put to death. Sigmund 
Freud was no exception to the rule. 
Today a statue of Freud is to be 
erected in the University of Vienna, 
and his discoveries are recognized as 
basic to the understanding of both 
normal and abnormal developments in 
the emotional life of every growing 
human being. The thundering repudi- 
ation with which his early writings 
were greeted by most of his profes- 
sional colleagues and by the reading 
public has melted into the distance. In 
some quarters, however, a ‘cold war’ 
is still waged against those who ac- 
claim his penetrating insights. The 
most ignorant, and therefore the most 
prejudiced of his antagonists, keep 
repeating the slogan that “Freud 
attributes everything to sex.” Those 
who care to spend an hour or two in 


examining this absurdly limited criti- 
cism would do well to read the final 
summary of his views set down in a 
small book entitled An Outline of Psy- 
choanalysis (W. W. Norton and Co.). 

On the other hand, it is true that 
Freud was the first scientist to de- 
scribe in detail the evidence of emerg- 
ing sexual interest in the child, and to 
point out that this interest plays an 
important role in his developing con- 
sciousness of his own selfhood (ego). 
He made it clear that every child is a 
fledgling scientist, and that his struggle 
to understand himself includes curiosi- 
ty about every part of his body. 

The first manifestation of sexual 
awakening occurs when the small child 
discovers pleasurable sensations in the 
genital region and finds some easy way 
of reproducing them. This so-called 
‘infantile masturbation’ is entirely 
harmless, and is part of the child’s 
voyage of self-discovery. Parents are 
too apt to project their own sexual 
anxieties and guilt feelings into the 
innocent child’s mind, or to believe 
that the practice will do some irrepar- 
able harm. Such apprehensions often 
lead to forcible interruption of the 
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activity, to threats, or to physical 
punishment. Obviously, this is quite 
unwarranted, and may prove disastrous 
to the child’s later development. More 
anxiety, however, is usually felt when 
children begin to investigate each 
other’s bodies, to try various experi- 
ments with each other, including at- 
tempts at intercourse. 

In general, it may be said that when 
children are in approximately the same 
stage of development such activities 
are to be expected, and, while not to 
be encouraged, should be tolerantly 
dealt with. Otherwise, the interest 
goes underground, and the practice 
becomes much more exciting because 
it is forbidden and there is the excite- 
ment of being found out or avoiding 
detection. Then comes the old sequence 
of questions, lies, suspicions, distrust, 
and so on, which interfere still further 
with the development of an uncompli- 
cated attitude toward the sexual func- 
tion, as well as to the tendency for 
children to try to outwit their parents 
in other fields of behavior. 

For most children there is a period 
of some five or six years when this 
early sexual experimentation ceases to 
be of any great interest—the so-called 
latency period. During this time they 
are more occupied with learning at 
school, playing competitive games, 
striving for mastery over their com- 
panions, and boasting of their accom- 
plishments to other children and to 
grown-ups. Then come the amazing 
changes in the body which herald the 
onset of adolescence, and with them a 
renewed interest in the body and a 
keener sense of sexual difference. In 
the early stages there is a tendency 
toward voluntary segregation of the 
sexes, the girls ‘hating’ the hoys, the 
boys ‘despising’ the girls. With the 
onset of menstruation the difference 
becomes more fully realized, and the 
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little girl may have a variety of emo- 
tional reactions to it, running all the 
way from acute fear to resentment to 
excited pride over the attainment of 
woman’s estate. 

Boys and girls alike are prone to 
discover masturbation. With girls, 
however, the practice is usually quite 
secretive, while with boys there is apt 
to be a greater openness, to the point 
frequently of frank exhibitionism and 
of vying with each other in sexual 
demonstrations. Many parents are now 
aware that these things do happen, and 
are not particularly disturbed in the 
knowledge. If there has been a healthy 
and open attitude in the family toward 
sexual matters—the open door policy, 
it could be called—these adolescent 
experiments are regarded as heralding 
a new phase from which the children 
will soon graduate to a more direct in- 
terest in the opposite sex. 





HE FEAR of being “different,” 

or of being considered “different” 
from the rest of their group now be- 
comes even more evident. Conflicts be- 
tween home standards and those main- 
tained (or not maintained) in other 
families begin to raise doubts as to the 
validity of grown-up authority. The 
teen-age group writes its own ticket 
on sexual behavior, as well as on other 
aspects of interpersonal and group re- 
lationships. “Dating” has become a 
special kind of socio-sexual conven- 
tion, with its own basic constitution, 
though with by-laws that are very 
flexible and subject to amendment on 
the principle of local option. 

Kinsey, in his much publicized re- 
port on the sexual habits of males in 
our society, has pointed out the wide 
differences among groups of varying 
economic and educational standing in 
the age at which a complete sexual in- 
timacy is regarded as customary. The 
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urge to conformity in sexual behavior 
is in part an expression of loyalty to 
the standards of the adolescent group, 
whose solidarity provides a new source 
of strength for the ego in its attempt 
to free itself from the restraints of 
childhood. Biological risks are often 
taken in order to maintain status in 
the group, to defy parental warnings, 
to satisfy curiosity, or to overcome 
fear. 

All such acting out of insecurity 
feelings within the ego can be avoided, 
in the absence of more serious insta- 
bility, if a real solidarity of feeling 
between parents and their adolescent 
children has been built up over the 
years. I mention parents first, for the 
simple reason that the child can only 
develop that healthy balance between 
uncritical acceptance of parental edicts 
and compulsive rebellion against them 
if the parents have both warm accept- 
ance of their children as growing, 
evolving human beings, and enough of 
the self-critical faculty to provide them 
with flexibility of outlook and a readi- 
ness to admit their own mistakes. The 
tin god image of the over-authoritative 
parent is as undependable for the ado- 
lescent as the wavering, inconsistent, 
and anxious image of authority from 
which no certain answer can be ex- 
pected in moments of adolescent crisis. 

In the world of today, parents are 
faced not only with the usual anxieties 
regarding physical, economic, and 
social well-being, but with unknown 
possibilities of danger for themselves 
and their children in the atomic age. 
They have themselves for the most 
part experienced the horrors of at -least 
one war, directly or indirectly, and 
now face the immediate possibility 
that their children will soon be subject 
to the draft, and unable to plan‘secure- 
ly for their own immediate futures. 
The hedonistic impulse might seem, 
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therefore, to have an easier right of 
way than under more stable conditions. 
The philosophy of ‘carpe diem’ is not 
only reflected in the attitudes and be- 
havior of many adolescents, but is paid 
tribute by popular song-writers, in 
numbers such as “Enjoy yourself! It’s 
later than you think,” must 
have sold thousands of records, and 
been the favorite nickel production in 
hundreds of juke-boxes. 


which 


There is apt to be a good deal of 
confusion. surrounding the role of con- 
science in relation to sexual behavior. 
Such confusion derives from the fact 
that the force which we recognize as 
conscience had its beginnings in early 
childhood, when the first experiences 
of pleasure denied are encountered. 
The methods by which sphincter train- 
ing is accomplished play a notable role 


in the development of self-denying 


ordinances. It is during these first 
years that the concept of being “good” 


or “bad” makes its appearance. Bowel 
training, if too strict or too early ap- 
plied, while it may make life easier for 
the parent, is apt to induce too violent 
a conflict between the wish to submit, 
to gain praise, to get love, and the 
wish to defy controls, to assert the 
right to pleasure, and to gain mastery 
over the parent by rebellion. Conflict 
of this kind tends to spread later into 
the sexual sphere, so that there is no 
reconciliation between the 
pleasures of sexual experience, which 
are classified as “bad,” 
self-denial, which is 
“good.” 


possible 
and sexual 
classified as 


Under such a strict regime, which 
by this time is largely a matter of the 
internal political system of the child’s 
psyche, the whole approach to situa- 
tions in which the sexual need makes 
itself felt becomes confused and color- 
ed by feelings of anxiety and guilt. 
Desirable and attractive objects of the 
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other sex are sensed as both provoca- 
tive and dangerous. The infantile con- 
is well entrenched, and any 
move toward direct adventure in the 
sexual field is barred by the appearance 
of anxiety. Under such conditions a 
variety of maladjustments may be an- 
ticipated, including seclusiveness, re- 
fusal to participate in social activities 
with the opposite sex, deeply emotional 
attachment to members of the same 
sex, which are usually defined as 
“crushes,” but may lead to overt 
homosexual practice, or various types 
of aberrant social behavior, such as 
promiscuity, with the dangers of in- 
fection or pregnancy which carry their 
own penalties in their wake. 


science 


T IS not difficult to see how self- 

control based on such a rigid sep- 
aration of pleasure and denial of 
pleasure is bound to fail. Thus, what is 
sometimes looked upon as virtue rep- 
resents in reality something very dif- 
ferent. While this infantile conscience, 
derived as it is from the internalized 
acceptance of the controls exercised 
by the parents, has in its composition 
the seeds of what we adults speak of 
as conscience, it bears little 
blance to the matured social conscience 
of the well-adjusted adult. Conscience 
patterns of adults who have suffered 
such a serious splitting between the 
demands of pleasure and the need for 
control always take strange forms. 


resem- 


The ego is more or less powerless to 
mediate between these conflicting re- 
quirements. Just as the most delicate 
and expert movements of the pianist’s 
fingers represent a perfect balance and 
co-ordination of the opposing groups 
of flexor and extensor 
arm, wrist, and fingers—so, too, a 
successful adjustment in the sexual 
sphere represents a co-ordinated. and 


muscles—in 
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synchronized performance, in which 
both pleasure-directed activity and in- 
hibition participate. Just as the concert 
pianist must go through arduous years 
of training and practice, so the young 
adult who becomes fully equipped for 
a creative sexual life must go through 
the stages of learning and scales, not 
attempting to undertake a full sym- 
phonic performance until his psychic 
muscles are fully co-ordinated. 


The conscience of a mature adult 
borrows from the infantile conscience 
its inhibiting or curbing powers, but 
depends on intelligence, based on ex- 
perience, for the timing of its interven- 
tion. It carries out its operations in 
the full light of consciousness, instead 
of depending for its effectiveness on 
irrational and spotty assertions of 
authority which have little relation to 
the realities of the situation. It con- 
cerns itself primarily with the effect 
of a decision or action on other people; 
and so becomes the chief exponent of 
ethical motivation. It is also concern- 
ed with the maintenance of the value 
system of the individual, and is of as- 
sistance-to him in keeping his perform- 
ance up to standard, thereby insuring 
him against loss of self-regard and 
against assault by feelings of guilt. 


Creative sexual living implies a pro- 
gressive ability to recognize, under- 
stand, and guide the sexual impulse 
into those forms of‘expression which 
bring maximum satisfaction to the self 
and to the partner, and which leave in 
their wake no need for self-recrimina- 
tion or for hostility to others. The 
sexual impulse of the human being is 
vastly different in its quality ard sig- 
nificance from the sexual urge of ani- 
mals, in that it falls under the govern- 
ance of the intelligence, of the social 
conscience, of traditions regarding the 
choice of suitable-objects,-and of- the 
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imagination, whereas in animals it is 
limited largely to the purely physio- 
logical aspects of genital excitement 
and to the periodicity of female readi- 
ness. Human beings have the power of 
refining or “sublimating” the expres- 
sion of their sexual needs, and of post- 
poning their expectation of direct 
genital activity to occasions when max- 
imum satisfaction of the needs of the 
total personality—physical, emotional, 
and social—can be properly expected. 
Since the physiological development 
that accompanies adolescence imposes 
an immediate increase in the need for 
direct release of sexual tensions, it is 
obvious that during this period the 
struggle to maintain controls, to defer 
immediate, direct genital release until 
the complex demands of conscience 
and of social conformity present no 
obstacles, must be at its greatest 
height. 

Kinsey has chosen the frequency of 
orgastic release as an index of sexual 
potency, and implies that the great in- 
crease in physiological activity during 
adolescence can be regarded as a 
measure of the sexual needs of the 
maturing personality. Such a judgment 
fails to take into account the fact that 
genital excitability is in the human 
being only one factor in the constella- 
tion of which determine the 
total sexual outlook. His findings, 
however, are of great importance, in 
that they point up the need for pre- 
paring the adolescent to understand 
the impact of these new experiences, 
and to learn how to accept limitations 
of direct physical expression in the in- 
terest of avoiding disaster, and of de- 
veloping a pattern of self-control. 


forces 


ITH changing mores the kiss 
that is now commonly exchanged 
between the girl and her date has be- 
come something very different in its 
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significance from what it meant to tw 
young people at the turn of the cen. 
tury, at which time the acceptance of 
a kiss was tantamount to accepting the 
existence of a serious love relationship 
Petting may be light or heavy, but it 
is now no longer frowned on_ to 
heavily. With the relaxation of stand- 
ards of behavior in these areas, and 
the extreme variations of attitude be- 
tween different groups, or between 
different parents in the same group, 
there is certain to be more confusiop 
in the minds of adolescents as to how 
far it is all right to go than used to be 
the case. 

The Kinsey report highlights the 
fact that whatever these varying stand- 
ards may be the human organism has 
not changed, but develop- 
mental patterns which within certain 
limits of variation can be considered 
as universal characteristics. Since this 
is so there is clearly a need today t 
develop new techniques in the prepara- 
tion of young people for meeting the 
challenge of sexual adolescence, tech- 
niques devised for the purpose of 
building self-reliance and_ self-confi- 
dence on a substructure of knowledge. 
Such knowledge must include not onl 
some elementary biological facts, but 
also such understanding of the person- 
ality as a whole and of the unchanging 
laws that determine success or failure 
in interpersonal relations as the ado- 
lescent can absorb, including those in 
which sexual needs play a leading role 
This task cannot be left solely in the 
hands of parents, because their fitness 
to impart such knowledge is necessari- 
ly variable. Courses should be set up 
in all schools on a continuing basis, 
designed to give every child such 
knowledge of the nature of man as is 
appropriate to each stage in the child’s 
development. Such basic learning 
would make possible group discussion 


exhibits 
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under wise leadership during the four 
high school years. This could be placed 
on a voluntary basis, so that objections 
raised on religious grounds or by fear- 
ful parents could be avoided. 

Given such opportunities young peo- 
ple would have a much better chance 
to develop insight into their changing 
emotional needs, and, by the same 
token, to apply their own intelligence 
to the meeting of specific situations in 
which their sexual needs became press- 
ing. Parent-teacher organizations 
should include on their annual pro- 
grams panel discussions under the 
leadership of experts in the field of 
adolescent adjustment. Such a pro- 
gram would offer every parent the op- 
portunity to express anxiety and to 
receive clarification and guidance. In 
situations where adolescents get out of 
hand the facilities of the Community 
Child Guidance Clinic should be made 
available, and should be adapted to 
similar group discussions. Such a pat- 
tern for meeting the ever-present 
threats to successful sexual adjust- 
ment should go far towards eliminating 
the excesses which are now apparent 
in the sexual behavior of many adoles- 
cent groups, as well as the tensions in 
family life which result. 

No paper, however sketchy, on the 
subject of sexual adjustment, could be 
considered adequate if no mention 
were made of the sexual maladjust- 
ments which take the form of overt 
homosexual practices. The segregation 
of the sexes in boarding schools and 
colleges provides a social medium in 
which such practices are certain to be- 
come in some degree prevalent. The 
chief point to bear in mind is that all 
such attempts at discovering a method 
of sexual satisfaction represent a deep, 
inner frustration, with a more or less 
desperate attempt to deny its existence 
or to compensate for it by some activi- 


ty that provides a partial, substitutive 
compensation. There are many forms 
which homosexual practice takes, each 
having its own unconsciously deter- 
mined significance. One partner, for 
example, may be approached or ac- 
cepted as if he or she were a member 
of the opposite sex. This illusory role 
may be carried alternately. The actual 
physical practices are based on a 
“magical” transformation of the part- 
ner’s body, so that in the phantasy it 
is possessed of organs that belong to 
the opposite sex. 

In other instances the ego is com- 
pletely surrendered, and the pleasure 
derived from the sexual activity is 
achieved through identification with 
the partner. In such instances the part- 
ner becomes the idealized self in its 
sexual role; a competent, active, sexu- 
ally aggressive lover. Finally, in the 
homosexual patterns of women lovers, 
the longing to be the child that is 
loved by mother, or to be the mother 
that has a child who loves her, seem 
to be among the most common deter- 
minants in the relationship. 


N ANY case, homosexuality as such 

is an abstraction. Specific sexual 
practices, in which individuals limit 
their activities to partners of the same 
sex, always represent a maladjustment, 
whose roots can be definitely traced to 
psychological disasters in the emotion- 
al experiences of early childhood. 
Viewed from this angle, such activities 
can be looked upon as the acting out 
of a deep-seated personal tragedy, as 
is also the case in most other neurotic 
and in many psychotic cases. A very 
large proportion of such individuals 
are deeply ashamed and anxious and 
seek professional help. A few are suc- 
cessful in settling for this method of 
sexual release, and eventually contract 
a monosexual marriage. 
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Such people experience emotions 
toward one another so nearly identical 
with those experienced by partners in 
a heterosexual marriage as to be prac- 
tically indistinguishable from them, 
either in quality, intensity, or consist- 
ency. For such individuals there is no 
advantage in psychoanalytic therapy 
since their ego adjustment has become 
quite satisfactory. For those, however, 
who continue to be dissatisfied with 
their adjustment there is always the 
possibility that such an approach to 
the solution of their difficulties may 
be rewarding. Young adults who have 
only experienced sexual intimacies 
with members of their own sex can 
frequently be helped to a complete re- 
versal of their pattern of sexual in- 
terest and aim. 

There is still another variation in 
the pattern of sexual behavior which is 
of particular interest, the pattern 
which includes sexual interest in mem- 
bers of either sex. This so-called bi- 
sexuality seems to represent rather 
than anything else a continuing con- 
fusion and uncertainty within the ego 
as to its ability to achieve total success 
in its mating objectives. Members of 
the same sex frequently manifest per- 
sonality traits which seem desirable to 
these individuals, and which they have 
been unable to find in members of the 
opposite sex. Failure to settle for mat- 
ing with a member of the opposite sex 
then seems to be directly related to un- 
resolved unconscious anxieties about 
the self, its basic nature, and its result- 
ing needs. 

In conclusion, then, it can be stated 
with conviction, based on scientific in- 
quiry, that there is possible for every 
individual a path of sexual develop- 
ment and expression that accords with 
the basic nature of his or her biologi- 
cal inheritance. This path is often ob- 


scured by anxieties which arise at 


critical periods in the developmental 
cycle, and which are either unrecog- 
nized or inadequately dealt with. 

The direction which this emotional 
path takes, the times at which specific 
investments are made, will depend for 
each individual on a variety of factors, 
among which must be reckoned, first, 
the quality of emotion shown to the 
child by its parents, and the help given 
by them in steering the child through 
the growing years. Second, comes the 
pattern of mores in the adolescent so- 
ciety in which the child moves, and the 
ideals which he finally comes to accept. 
The path of healthy development may 
be obstructed by accidental factors, 
such as death of a parent, violent or 
suppressed hostility at home, prema- 
ture exposure to sexual experience, or 
prolonged isolation in a monosexual 
community. If the goal of healthy mat- 
ing is found impossible of achievement 
or too risky to pursue, some substitu- 
tive adaptation is inevitable. The re- 
sources of the human being are so 
manifold and so variable that attempts 
at repair may be expected to take 
protean forms. 

The future of our nation lies in the 
hands of our adolescent population 
and of our young married couples. 
Psychiatrists have long been familiar 
with the importance which a healthy 
sexual adjustment plays in the mar- 
riage relationship itself and in the 
emotional development of children. 
Scientific knowledge is available, and 
in most communities there are agencies 
where suitable advice and help can be 
secured. In the last analysis it be- 
comes the responsibility of every in- 
formed layman to support the efforts 
of those experts who are struggling to 
make this knowledge more available 
to those who need it at the times when 
it is needed, and in a form in which it 
can be easily understood and utilized. 
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Toward a Christian View of Sex Education 


Sexual Information Without Relation to 


Values Is Intellectually Irresponsible 


BY PETER A. BERTOCCI 


Professor of Philosophy 
Boston University 





E KNOW 
volves more than the giving or 
receiving of information and facts. We 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
need to understand the interrelation 
of values and facts. Have we, however, 
realized the importance of the need for 
sex education as opposed to sex in- 
formation? 

It is our thesis that we shall con- 
tinue to mis-educate, and, in a funda- 
mental sense, misinform, human beings 
about sex until we become more fully 
aware that sex takes on its fullest 
meaning in life only as it becomes a 
member in a symphony of values. In 
a word, sexual information without 
relation to values is intellectually ir- 
responsible; education in values with- 
out regard to the facts of sexual life 
has no content; neither alone issues 
in the wisdom we need if we are to 
conduct our lives intelligently. 

There cannot, however, be a philoso- 
phy of sex education, apart from a phil- 
osophy of sex; and there can be no 
philosophy of sex which does not seek 
to find the relationship of the sexual 


that education in- 


phase of life to the rest of life. Let us 
approach our own philosophy of sex 
by mentioning all too briefly two rather 
widely held (not always consciously ) 
views of sex. 

First is the conviction that sex is 
to be seen “in the light of science,” as 
an unvarnished biological or psycho- 
logical fact about man. It must be seen 
as a very strong force in the life of a 
human being, and the facts about its 
expression or inhibition must be 
studied as objectively as the facts about 
diet. We must know the cause and ef- 
fect of sexual expression or inhibition, 
and be guided by them as we seek to 
make judgments of value. 

We certainly stand to gain from 
such an approach to the sexual prob- 
lem; we need to know what happens 
biologically and psychologically in the 
area of sexual activity ; and we have no 
right to approve or condemn certain 
practices or possibilities without know- 
ing what the biological and psychologi- 
cal effects may be. 

Unfortunately, however, many who 
regard sex as a problem for scientific 
investigation actually approach the 
description and interpretation of sexual 
behavior from a philosophical perspec- 
tive which actually prejudices or limits 
the description. They assume to start 
with that man is a complicated physio- 
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logical organism whose main task in 
life is that of preserving himself with 
the maximum amount of pleasure and 
a minimum of displeasure or pain. In 
the name of “science” they reject any 
interpretation of man which regards 
him not as an unusually adaptable 
physiological organism, but as a mind 
which both modifies physical desires, 
and introduces and 
qualities of experience into his life. 
For such “objective” thinkers the 
roots of sexual are to be 
found exclusively in the functionings 
of glands; for them the fundamental 
satisfaction is in terms of release of 
nervous tensions which otherwise dis- 
turb the “equilibrium” of the person. 
Without intending to, such scholars 
actually produce the rationalization 
needed by many laymen for the con- 
viction that it is too much to expect 
human beings to control their sexual 
appetites. “Enlightened realism” then 
comes to the fore with the suggestion 
that we spend less time getting people 
to control sex, and much more time in 
teaching them to avoid the unfortunate 
consequences of intercourse. 


new dimensions 


behavior 


LOSELY related to this general 

perspective and sometimes grow- 
ing out of this approach to sex is 
another which conceives of the “real 
problems” of sex as growing out of 
the demands made by society. The im- 
pression is left that the study of other 
societies indicates that there are equally 
good ways of dealing with sexual ex- 
pression, and that ours is more arti- 
ficial and perhaps more demanding 
(and less successful) than others. In 
any case, we are told, the fact is that 
the codes governing sexual behavior 
in a given society become the indivi- 
dual’s conscience about sex. The harm 
which attends sexual expression (or 
inhibition) is simply a function of the 
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social patterns the person has “‘intro- 
jected.” Since there is no one pattern 
of sexual behavior which is really bet- 
ter than any other, it is perhaps un- 


fortunate that sex does need to be 
socially controlled, for there is nothing 
in the fundamental structure of an 


individual or his process of growth 
which is disturbed by sexual expres- 
sion which follows the psycho-biologi- 
cal rhythm. The price the individual 
has to pay for living in a society is an 
artificial conscience generated to pro- 
tect the interests of the Our 
problem then is one of social engineer- 
ing; we must develop those customs 
and institutions which, in the light of 
all we know about birth control, can 
keep down the birth rate without crea- 
ting undue difficulties for the “normal” 
person. 


group. 


Now both of these perspectives open 
our eyes to significant factors in the 
evaluation of sex. We need to realize 
that man’s sexual behavior does have 
biological roots, and that man’s con- 
ception of himself, much of his well- 
being, and his ideas of right and wrong 
are vitally affected by his social en- 
vironment. There is too much evidence 
coming from the office of doctor and 
psychiatrist, let alone from the observa- 
tion of workers and ministers, 
to justify the minimizing of the bio- 
logical or social factors in sexual ac- 


social 


tivity. In the above account we have 
hardly touched the Freudian perspec- 
tive or findings concerning sex ; indeed 
we have had to forego needed niceties 
in order to focus on the residue which 
one finds in the minds of many intelli- 
gent laymen. 

But these perspectives, and the 
Freudian, fail to do justice to the factor 
which we wish to emphasize. Under 
the impact of these “‘scientific” perspec- 
tives we have heard much about the 
importance of so teaching our children 
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that they will not develop guilt-feelings 
about sexual expression, and we are 
learning to be more careful about set- 
ting arbitrary and un-understood re- 
strictions on sexual activity. We have 
been realizing that sexual urges have 
many ramifications in the life of an in- 
dividual and that we must not impose 
limitations which may keep the indi- 
vidual from satisfying his sexual desire 
adequately under conditions his socie- 
ty does approve. But again, in all of 
this we seem to have missed the posi- 
tive point which must be central in 
any philosophy of education. 


HE guiding consideration in all sex 
education, we suggest, should be 
that sexual satisfaction rises in quality 
and meaning in the individual life to 
the extent that it becomes a means of 
expressing other desires and values be- 
sides the purely sexual. In a word, 
when sex expression is an end in itself, 
it has the least value, if not disvalue. 
Therefore, the important question the 
individual must face with regard to his 
sexual life is not: Shall I express it, 
or shall I inhibit it? It is: Under what 
conditions can I so express sex that I 
shall not only preserve the value of 
sex itself but increase its value by re- 
lating it to other values in my life? 
The position we would defend, let 
it be clear, does not disregard the psy- 
chological and biological elements in- 
volved in sexual life. It refuses, how- 
ever, to accept the view that im human 
life the full meaning of sex is either 
release of tension, procreation as such, 
or even aesthetic or social satisfaction, 
much as each of these has value. Fur- 
thermore, while realizing that the pat- 
terns of social behavior do much to 
influence the nature of the sexual ex- 
pression or inhibitions, we regard as an 
oversimplification the view that the 
central problem the individual faces 
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with regard to sex is generated by his 
environmental and social situation. The 
central problem a person confronts is 
indeed affected by psychological, bio- 
logical, and social involvements, but 
these involvements move him toward 
more basic choices which he has to 
make, such as: What kind of person 
do I really want to be? What kind of 
society do I want to be a part of ? Shall 
I so live that I can control the mean- 
ings I wish to express through sex, or 
shall I be victimized either by the 
power of my _ psycho-physiological 
drive, by the demands of my society, 
or by the desire to do what I want 
when I want, and hope for the best? 
The problem is not: How can I ex- 
press (or inhibit) sex so that my psy- 
cho-biological drive will not create 
psycho-biological discomfort of social 
embarrassment? The specific problem 
is: What values can accrue to me as a 
total person in my relations to other 
persons who, like myself, have other 
drives and abilities calling for expres- 
sion in addition to the sexual. This 
general position may seem more defen- 
sible if we take several facts of human 
experience into account. 

First, it seems to be true that per- 
sons at any age do use sex not as an 
end in itself but as a means to satisfy- 
ing other desires. Thus a college junior 
confides: “I had sexual intercourse 
with the boy I loved because I was 
afraid I couldn’t hold him otherwise.” 
What she is saying is that sex was for 
her, in part at least, a means of control- 
ling the affections of another. And 
when she continues: “I actually didn’t 
enjoy the sexual act itself... . I think 
I would if I were married and was not 
so afraid,” she gives evidence that the 
enjoyment presumably to be found in 
sex alone cannot be realized when 
other values are at stake. 

We have, then, two basic facts be- 
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fore us: first, sex, once made an end 
in itself, invites more trouble in the 
personal economy than it resolves; 
second, sexual activity, is usually in- 
strumental to, or cooperating with, 
some other desire or goal of the indi- 
vidual. Each person must determine 
what ends he will seek to serve through 
sexual experience. At this point he can 
only be guided by human experience 
critically evaluated. The remainder of 
this essay sketches, in a manner which 
must seem dogmatic in view of space- 
limitations, what seems to be basically 
true about our human experience with 
sex. 


HERE are three levels at which 

sex can be expressed, each giving 
a higher qualitative satisfaction. The 
first level, which jeopardizes other 
values in life, and may prevent moving 
to the second and third (or in any case 
put obstacles in their way), is one 
which, though taking one beyond the 
satisfaction of sex for its own sake, 
simply is a means to her holding 
another person enthralled; it is a way 
of mastering another. For many per- 
sons, in and out of marriage, the sex- 
ual life is a means to power over 
another person which cannot be gained 
in other ways. Sexual expression may 
be a disguised way of teeling secure, 
of being “loved” when one has lost 
self-confidence. The person does not 
care for the partner for his own sake; 
the latter is still an instrument of per- 
sonal power of security, except that 
now he is willing to attain his end 
through being sexually desirable. He 
then panders to the other’s wants. But 
alas, he can only hope that the partner 
will continue to want the same thing! 
Unfortunately, however, if the partner 
wants sexual satisfaction, and this is 
the main control over him, then at any 
time—another, perhaps younger and, 


anyhow, different, will do as well or 
better ! 

Briefly, to hold another, or to master 
another, through sexual attractiveness, 
is to risk one’s sense of security on a 
life-buoy which, while it may keep one 
above water, may also take one out to 
sea. The person who finds satisfaction 
at this level comes increasingly to real- 
ize that his security is really at the 
mercy of another’s desire. Indeed, the 
partner may be far from proud of the 
fact that he is enthralled by a relation- 
ship which cannot of itself support the 
other needs he has. Both persons are 
using each other because they are weak 
in different respects. Apart from re- 
maining at an insecure level of person- 
al satisfaction, apart from endangering 
more comprehensive levels of sexual 
satisfaction, they may come to despise 
each other with the contempt that only 
the weak can feel for the weak. Their 
sexual relationship has led to the loss 
of that self-respect which comes from 
feeling that one is desired for his own 
sake and not merely as a means to an 
end. 

The second qualitative level of sex- 
ual satisfaction comes at that point 
where one does love another person 
with whom he has much in common. 
When one human being finds himself 
in deep sympathy with the aims, goals, 
and values of another, and when he 
conceives of these ideals as the very 
meaning of his existence, he may be 
said to be spiritually one with that 
person. Two persons who thus feel an 
inner unity in their value-ventures, 
indeed, who feel that their value-ven- 
tures are all the more complete because 
they are mutual, may indeed find in 
sexual intercourse, far beyond other 
forms of physical endearment, a kind 
of physicial unity which symbolizes, 
nay, expresses and deepens the mean- 
ings of their spiritual unity. It does 
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indeed become a hardship for two per- 
sons who can “talk about everything,” 
who can “enjoy so many things to- 
gether,” not to express their love in 
and through the sexual act, as well as 
in other forms of endearment. 

It is at this point that society can 
seem to be most unfair in demanding 
continence until marriage takes place. 
For now these persons do respect each 
other ; they do not merely want to ex- 
press sex for its own sake, to exploit, 
or to enslave each other. They wish 
rather to say; “I love you and care 
about what happens to you and what 
life means to us!” through the medium 
of an act which does have, at its best, 
the capacity for unifying mind and 
body in a manner which cannot be 
adequately described for those who do 
not know what it means. Let us not 
minimize the fact : for two persons who 
love each other the constant presence 
of what seems an artificial barrier is a 
source of irritation and frustration. 
This barrier can exact a heavy toll by 
producing uncertainty and by inter- 
fering with the normal activities of 
other aspects of life; it can even dis- 
courage love. 


UCH impressed by these frustra- 

tions, there are those who say 
that since there is nothing which being 
married can add to the meaning and 
value of sex, once there is this spiritual 
love and mutual respect, sexual inter- 
course is justified. But we must sug- 
gest that there is another level of sex- 
ual satisfaction possible in marriage 
which must not be neglected at the 
earlier stages. Married lovers do have 
more to express through sex than do 
two unmarried lovers. If marriage 
means anything it means that two per- 
sons are willing to take fuller social 
responsibility for their love. In marry- 
ing they are saying that they wish 
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others, both those who love them and 
all others on whom their activities im- 
pinge, to hold them responsible for a 
certain level of conduct. In marrying 
they force themselves to accept respon- 
sibilities which are normally 
largely by their parents and others. 
In marrying they bear witness to their 
faith in the possibilities of a social 
structure which extends beyond the 
bonds of love, to the many mundane 
concerns without which their love it- 
self would be impossible. 


carried 


In other words, when sex can ex- 
press not simply the loving unity which 
two persons can feel toward each other, 
but also the unity they feel with the 
essential purposes of the social life in 
which they are immersed, then sex 
takes on fuller meaning. To be married 
is to take on the fullest responsibility 
one can toward another person, (pa- 
renthood excepted ). The very fact that 
marriage does involve problems which 
lovers are not sure they can yet accept 
means that more is involved and more 
is to be demanded than the 
sexual love. Accordingly, a new area 
of human development or significance, 
with its characteristic obstacles, open 
up before one. 


values of 


On these grounds we can say that 
when one refuses to use sexual inter- 
course as a means of expressing his 
love and concern for the happiness of 
another, he has moved far but not far 
enough. Even when he can through 
sex say “I love you,” or “we love each 
other,” he has not discovered the full 
value sex can have in the lives of two 
persons and society. And this can be 
said without emphasizing the impor- 
tant fact that when two persons satisfy 
their love through sex out of wedlock 
they may well endanger the relation- 
ship as well as each other’s future 
these are independent arguments 
against the satisfaction of sex which 
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cannot be ‘developed here. The point 
we would emphasize is that a love 
which is too narrow to accept the legal 
responsibility for the other person, and 
a love which blinds two persons to the 
community’s need for the kind of love 
which will accept the fullest responsi- 
bility for the lives of others, is not all 
that love can be. 


We have said that sex is qualitative- 
ly unsatisfactory when it merely seeks 
its own; we must now say that even 
the love which satisfies the immediate 
needs of two persons is likely to die 
from a sickness of the roots. Love is 
inspired and protected by the securities 
which come through living coopera- 
tively together. Even assuming that 
premarital love did not have its inde- 
pendent dangers, the love of two mar- 
ried persons not only has the support 
of mutual wi//, but it now stands con- 
fident that it is not parasitic. Such 
love is not merely given stature by the 
state and the church; it achieves its 
own stature as a full-time living con- 
cern of the lovers not only for them- 
selves but for others. 


And even this love reaches a new 
high when it consciously accepts the 
responsibility for children. The sexual 
act takes on a qualitative significance 
and value which transcends the other 
meanings the sexual act can have, when 
lovers use the act purposely to become 
parents. For now the two lovers ex- 
press their faith in love itself, in the 
possibilities open to their children 
within the social order and in this 
world. They recognize that the love 
which does not re-root and re-create 
itself in the opportunities for building 
character and personality withers away. 
If they believe in a God who is the 
Creator—Sustainer of all existence, 
they now realize that their act of sex- 
wal union is also an act symbolic of 


their creative dependence and coopera- 
tion with Him. 


Thus far we have not emphasized 
the possibilities of religious  signifi- 
cance in the creative expression of sex. 
3ut for those who believe in God, the 
love they feel for each other, indeed 
their own experience of the desire for 
a union which transcends even as it 
uses the physical organism, may well 
bring a deeper appreciation of what 
it means to live in God’s world. In 
their own desire to create through their 
love, they may well approach the fun- 
damental fact in a Judeo-Christian 
world-view, namely, that love which 
is outgoing in selfless concern for the 
free growth and development of others. 
(How far some Freudians have gone 
from a sensitive analysis of the rela- 
tion of sex and religion!) When sex 
means love, when love seeks to create 
through sex, when love is impatient 
for the birth of beauty and goodness 
both in body and soul (to use a Pla- 
tonic suggestion), yes, when love re- 
sponsibly relates itself not only to the 
community but to the concern of God 
himself that human beings should grow 
in love and through love, then indeed 
do we find the most creative and 
meaningful use of sexual experience. 


ET no religious person condemn 

a psycho-biological function which 
can become a memorial to the constant 
concern of God that human beings 
share in the task of creation; let him 
not condemn a means of symbolizing 
his unity not only with his beloved 
and the community of men, but also 
with the purpose of God! There is no 
denying the value of an experience 
through which two persons find them- 
selves fitting responsibly and humbly 
into a creative pattern of Life. 


Sexual experience, then, can mean 
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only what two persons bring to it. It 
can be the release of psycho-biological 
tension with no regard for the other 
person involved; it can be a means of 
expressing in joyous outgoing concern 
that sense of community which one 
would renew with his beloved, with 
his fellowman, and with God. Does 
it not follow also that two persons who 
daily join in the task of helping their 
children to grow as persons with and 
for their fellowmen, may well find a 
growing richness and spiritual renewal 
through an act which, symbolically, 
brings the deepest self-satisfaction in 
the very process of reaching out to 
increase the joy of another? 

As a last word, and hardly as an 
afterthought, we now have the context 
in which the case for birth control 
should be made. Those persons who 
depreciate the use of birth control 
methods in their concern to protect 
the qualitative level of the sexual ex- 
perience have an important insight. 
When sex, be it in marriage or out 
of marriage, is simply a psycho-bio- 
logical convenience, the individuals 
concerned risk the loss of the deeper 
and richer values involved. This point 
must be pressed home with regard to 
the use of contraceptives, for we shall 
mis-educate if we even suggest that 
the profoundest meaning of sex can 
be found at the point of personal con- 
venience. 

However, it is because we would 
protect the qualitative unity in mutual- 
ity which marks the sexual experience 
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at its best that we should emphasize 
the need for removing unnecessary 
fears and minimizing those uncertain- 
ties which enter into the experience 
when adequate methods of birth control 
are not employed. If we object to pre- 
marital sexual intercourse in part be- 
cause those engaging in it are shrouded 
in an uncertainty (though for some- 
what different reasons) which destroys 
the full value of the experience, we 
must equally insist that those who 
would protect the qualitative values of 
the sexual act remove the unnecessary 
danger of unwanted pregnancy! What 
can destroy the glow of an experience 
faster than the realization that a child 
may now be born for whom the pa- 
rents are not emotionally or otherwise 
prepared ? 


Birth control is not an end in itself 
to be sure; but without it many per- 
sons cannot protect the other values 
open to them and their children. And, 
let it be said emphatically, while for 
most mature persons children have a 
way of bringing love into the world 
with them, it is not a favor to God or 
to man to bring children into the 
world whose very existence becomes 
a threat to the growth in value other- 
wise possible. Persons who have had 
the children they critically believe they 
can properly rear, persons who have 
met what they honestly feel is their 
responsibility to God and their fellow- 
men, will not find increasing satisfac- 
tion in an act which constantly en- 
dangers their sense of responsibility 
for those they care about. When con- 
traceptives can at once insure the qual- 
itative depth of mutual love without 
endangering health, home, or the social 
and religious concern for the optimum 
growth of children, it becomes an ob- 
ligation to assure their legitimate pro- 
pagation and use, 
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Sex As an Expression of Personal 


and Social Values 


The Belief that Sexual Relationships Should 


Be Limited to Procreation Confuses Human 


Sexuality with the Subhuman 


BY LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
Former Director, Caroline Zachry 
Institute of Human Development 








IRST let me suggest that we need 

to look again at some of our long 
accepted beliefs and understandings 
about the role and place of sex in hu- 
man life. I believe that we have failed 
to distinguish clearly enough between 
sexual behavior in the infra- or sub- 
human organisms and the kind of sex- 
ual activity exhibited by human beings. 
Except for some of the primates like 
the great apes, who differ from others 
perhaps, it appears that sexual behavior 
in the infra, subhuman organisms oc- 
curs only during the mating or rutting 
season for many wild animals or during 
that very brief period when the female 
is in heat, is fertile, and ready to accept 
mating. Among some animals and 
birds we know that there are exclusive 
monogamous matings between the male 
and female. There is very elaborate 
and prolonged courtship and wooing, 
but their sexual behavior is governed 
primarily by these essentially organic, 


biological, recurrent processes that are 
often called instincts. 

In the human being, sexuality is not 
primarily under instinctive control. 
Sexual impulses in the male and sexuai 
receptivity in the female are not season- 
ally controlled or limited to a specific 
rutting season, nor are they restricted 
to a brief period of female heat and of 
fertility. This is important to remem- 
ber. It is safe to speculate and say that 
all year round human sexuality may 
have played an enormous role in the 
development of human living or what 
we call civilization, because with babies 
coming all year round, men had to 
provide shelter, store food, make pro- 
visions for protection of mother and 
child. These essential preparations may 
have played a large role in the develop- 
ment of what we call culture and civil- 
ization. 

Moreover, human sexuality, like all 
other organic functions of man, is very 
plastic, capable of being channelled, 
patterned, transformed into a variety 
of activities, into various forms of goal 
seeking, purposive striving for defer- 
red and symbolic fulfillments. As clini- 
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cal evidence very clearly shows, it is 
also capable of being stunted and 
warped and distorted into various 
forms of tragic self-defeat and injury 
to others. Human sexuality has been 
utilized by each of the many cultures 
around the world in different ways. It 
has been transformed by each of those 
cultures into the varied patterns, the 
erotic practices, the ceremonies and 
rituals, the diverse relationships which 
they believe to be desirable or neces- 
sary for sex functioning. 

In our Western culture which we 
share with the people of Europe, we 
have long cherished the asniration of 
transforming sex, a biological organic 
function, into an interpersonal love 
relationship wherein sex is regarded, 
as the late Dr. James Plant put it, as 
“another language’ for communica- 
tion, for mutual fulfillment. In the light 
of this concept, I want to raise the 
question, 
belief 


whether the long-accepted 
(which is still held by some 
groups) that sexual relationship should 
be limited to deliberate acts of pro- 
creation, is not a confusion of human 
sexuality with the infrahuman, mam- 
malian pattern where sex exists only 
to serve procreation. I voice this ques- 
tion because it is important to make 
this distinction when we are trying to 
clarify the question of values. The an- 
cient conception of sex relations as 
only for procreation denies any signifi- 
cance or meaning to sex relationships 
except those of a purely biological na- 
ture. And by so doing it seems to 
create an acute conflict with our cher- 
ished belief that human sexuality can 
be a love relationship, of profound 
meaning and significance, something 
more than a purely biological act. 
The view, which is part of our tra- 
ditional teachings, that sex is bad, 
dirty and nasty or evil—all terms that 
we have used over the centuries 





also 
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operates to create further conflict with 
the belief that sex can be channelled 
into a love relationship. These social- 
cultural conceptions seem to be a denial 
of the immense significance of human 
sexuality, of the enormous potentiali- 
ties of sex which are unfortunately 
often twisted into actions and relation- 
ships which are not only injurious to 
others but are self-defeating. But those 
undesirable practices and destructive 
acts are not a necessary or inevitable 
development of sexual behavior. 


Ww Western people, in our en- 
deavor to bring some order and 
give some meaning to our lives, have 
not been very effective in utilizing this 
potentiality of human sexuality as pro- 
ductively as it might be utilized for 
human living. Some of our very high 
aspirations have been blocked and de- 
feated by our inability to present to 
children and youth a conception of the 
role and place of sex that is compatible 
with these aspirations. The aspirations 
toward stable marriage, toward recog- 
nition of the worth of individual per- 
sonality, of respect for the dignity of 
man and also of women and of children, 
have often been frustrated by these 
ancient beliefs about sex as nasty, low, 
and evil. They exist in our traditions 
and are being taught to our children 
and youth. We've all been exposed to 
them. Some of us have suffered from 
them in our childhood. I submit that 
we are all more or less confused and 
perplexed and often acutely disturbed 
over the question of the meanings and 
significance of human sexuality and 
how to use it productively. 

We have had, over the centuries, 
many prohibitions, many command- 
ments, about sexual behavior. We have 
legal and moral codes which people are 
expected to observe and to obey. But 
we have given less attention to the de- 
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velopment of a sex ethic, and it is the 
lack of it that is becoming increasingly 
evident in our contemporary social 
life. It’s become critical because many 
individuals are no longer responsive to 
the legal and moral codes of their own 
family and religous traditions and no 
longer seem to be moved by the penal- 
ties and the sanctions that have been 
invoked to enforce them. Moreover, 
many young people have grown up in 
homes where they have not seen happy, 
harmonious marriages, where they 
have not received the guidance or the 
example of family living that demon- 
strated loyalty to some of them. 

I don't believe that we need to teach 
young people a belief in marriage and 
the value of family life. From what 
I've seen in my own children and their 
friends, they are all looking forward 
hopefully to those goals, but they are 
greatly confused and blocked by these 
confusions in our traditions and often 
by their own feelings of shame, guilt, 
and anxiety rising from these tradi- 
tions. They are also perplexed because, 
as many of them will tell you, they 
don’t want to go through the kind of 
marriage and maintain the kind of con- 
ventional marriage they have seen at 
home. The conventional marriage that 
they have seen, the conception and ex- 
pression of the masculine and feminine 
roles that they have grown up with, 
do not appeal to them as a way of 
achieving their aspirations and_ their 
expectations. Therefore, the question 
is what can be done outside of the 
home, not to exhort them to believe in 
marriage but to help them to learn how 
to live and feel, to develop the patterns 
of conduct, the conception of masculine 
an] feminine roles that are necessary 
for achieving their aspirations toward 
marriage. This is not a matter of aca- 
demic teaching ; in these areas we learn 
by identification with individuals whom 
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we admire and look up to and want t 
be like, by education and reeducation 
of emotions and feelings, by clarifying 
our own confused ideals and aspira- 
tions, and that kind of orientation 
doesn’t fit into the text book pattern 
Where are young people finding the 
individuals they can identify with? 

We may deplore this widespread lack 
of respect for and the obedience to law 
and morals. We may and : de- 
nounce parents as negligent and_ not 
doing what they should, as many of 
us are doing. We may demand th 
the penalties and sanctions be in- 
creased, that we impose these codes 
upon individuals and compel their 
obedience, make the family do its d tty, 
and so on. But I’m not persuaded hat 
coercion and authoritarian codes ‘are 
going to develop the capacity for self- 
discipline nor foster the kind of isex 
ethics that we need for the kind of 
marriage that young people are seek- 
ing today. 


scold 


at 


As I see it, something of tremendous 
significance is happening in this field 
of sex behavior and marriage. Incr¢as- 
ingly women are asking that their per- 
sonal, physical integrity be recognized 
and respected in marriage. That, des- 
pite the long accepted code of conjugal 
rights and duties, she be permitted to 
marry a man of her own choice aid, 
in marriage, to accept or decline sexual 
relations as she personally desires and 

‘feels, not to have to perform unwel- 
come conjugal duties that now seem 
to her to violate her personal integrity. 
The old pattern of the submissive ‘fe- 
male in the harem, the seraglio, or as 
the female slave, is what our women 
are asking to be released from. Also, 
increasingly women are asking that 
they be permitted to control their own 
fertility, to bear a child when and only 
when they are ready and willing to do 
so, again as an expression of their un- 
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willingness to accept procreation un- 
less it is welcome and desired by them 
personally. This seeking by women 
offers a possibility of a great ethical 
advance, because women are asking 
that they be accorded respect for their 
personality and their integrity, that 
they may enjoy the dignity of man. I 
would like to identify these aspira- 
tions of women to be recognized as per- 
sonalities, to be accorded the dignity 
of person, as a continuation, enlarge- 
ment, and extension of what we have 
accepted in our religion, our ethics and 
our literature over the centuries. And 
now we are confronted with a need 
of giving those long cherished values a 
new interpretation, bringing an oppor- 
tunity for advancing our society. 


HIS presents an acute question of 
sex ethics because you can be faith- 
fully married and still have to face the 
ethical question of how you are to treat 
another human being. Such ethical 
questions cannot be settled by moral 
codes or legislations or penalties. This 
new status presents to women today 
and tomorrow, immense new respon- 
sibilities and powers and privileges. 
The way they utilize, accept, and dis- 
charge those responsibilities and exer- 
cise those privileges may be more sig- 
nificant for the future of our culture 
than anything else we are talking about 
today, because it is going to call for 
a considerable reorientation of all our 
thinking and action. It is going to call 
for a reconsideration of the old patri- 
archal, dominating, masculine position. 
It is going to call for a revision of the 
conception of the masculine role, with 
a new awareness of what the man can 
and should do for the woman to help 
her reach full sexual functioning and 
fulfillment. 
Here I come directly to the question 
I think we have got to look at. What 
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governs sexual behavior in the human? 
It does not seem to be primarily, 
predominantly an organic, instinctive 
activity or biological affair. Increasing- 
ly we are also realizing that men and 
women are bisexual, they are partly 
male and partly female in their gland- 
ular balance. There are no hundred 
percent males and females. They differ 
enormously in build, constitu- 
tions, in the strength of sex impulses 
and capacities and in the age of sexual 
maturation in adolescence. In so far as 
I can find out, neither size, shape, 
strength, or any other somatic, phy- 
siological characteristic controls sexual 
behavior. What the individual does 
with his or her sexual capacities, im- 


even 


body 


pulses, urge, “libido” is always chan- 
nelled, patterned, guided, warped, 


twisted, transformed by the individual 
in accordance with his or her life ex- 
perience. It may range from absolute 
continence, with no overt sexual activi- 
ty, to the far extreme of the patho- 
logically intense individual that our 
psychiatrists see not infrequently. But 
the principal thing is that we are not 
dealing with an organic, episodic sit- 
uation as in infra-human mating. Sex 
in man is continuously active on what- 
ever level of intensity and necessi- 
ty must be utilized, expressed, trans- 
formed in certain patterns, relation- 
ships, diverted into various nonsexual 
goals and purposes for different and 
often symbolic fulfillments. 


T IS therefore the meaning of sex- 

ual behavior that is crucial in the 
human since each individual will util- 
ize her or his sexuality according to 
what sex means to him or her and 
how each feels about sex and sexual 
relationships, and especially how the 
individual feels toward the sex partner. 
The meaning of sex for the individual 
begins at birth. For example, the hu- 
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man baby, like all young animals, is 
helpless, dependent, extraordinarily 
sensitive tactually. Puppies, cubs, kit- 
tens, calves, are all licked, kept warm, 
close to the mother. Human babies are 
not licked, but they are usually petted, 
caressed, kissed, stroked, kept warm, 
close to mamma, and at this early stage 
they have their first experience of in- 
timacy, of being loved, being close, of 
actual stimulation or soothing. It seems 
to be very welcome to the child and 
has a large significance for the later 
sexual maturation of the individual, 
because to such a large extent, tactual 
sensitivity and response is involved in 
adult mating. Denial or frustration of 
these early, tactual experiences may 
block, compromise, weaken the capacity 
to develop adult sexuality. 

If the individual learns in early life 
to believe that his or her own body 
is not “nice” or is evil and dirty, that 
his or her genitals are unclean or taboo 
—such an individual may develop a 
lifelong belief that such actions or feel- 
ings are bad. This may make it diffi- 
cult to develop the kind of interper- 
sonal sex relationships that we believe 
are necessary and desirable for sus- 
tained marriage and a happy fulfilling 
family life. Feelings of guilt and anxie- 
ty—or shame—often make it impossi- 
ble for the individual to develop a con- 
structive productive pattern of inter- 
personal relationship because he is be- 
trayed by his own inner feelings. 

Each child is required by parents 
to transform all of his organic needs 
and functional processes into “orderly, 
purposive conduct,” oriented to goal 
seeking of various kinds. For example, 
primitive biological hunger is trans- 
formed into appetite for foods eaten at 
specific intervals, the kind of foods the 
family prefers. He now wants food 
when the family says he should have it. 
He wants it with certain preliminaries, 
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manners, etiquette, cleanliness, his 
own cup, saucer, spoon, and food then 
becomes not a biological function, but 
a part of a whole way of life. Food 
seeking, fasting, rituals, 
all have been incorporated by different 
cultures into the transformation of this 
biological function of eating. 


ceremonies, 


I can’t over-emphasize that this 
transformation of biological functional 
process is essential to the development 
of a human way of life and is the pro- 
cess out of which the individual hu- 
man personality emerges. Similarly, 
sex behavior has to be transformed. 
These specifically genital 
impulses, sensibilities, appear when the 
individual begins to mature sexually 
around puberty. Like all functions, 
they must be regulated, patterned, but 
not only because of the need of social 
order. We have emphasized too much 
the necessity for curbing human sex- 
uality for social order. Every society 
regulates human behavior and func- 
tions, but the individual himself wants 
some pattern and order in his life. He 
can’t live on the level of physiological 
functioning, because human _ beings, 
with a few exceptions, are not satisfied 
with just cramming in food and elimi- 
nation or sexual outlets or “intake.” 
Only a few individuals who have failed 
to be socialized and culturized can live 
in that fashion. 


processes, 


Because we are human beings with 
a large brain, with a capacity for ideas, 
for languages, for purposive strivings. 
we live by meanings and by values and 
we must transform our organic func- 
tions into meaningful acts or we be- 
come satiated and bored—we can’t 
stand just biological living. And so the 
individual wants order, some 
meaning and fulfillment in his life. 


some 


HATEVER we believe, think, 


say, do, or refrain from doing, 
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is initially guided and patterned by the 
cultural traditions of which we are 
heirs. Our predecessors over the cen- 
turies have struggled with the basic 
persistent problems of life, have offer- 
ed guides, rules, laws, codes for the 
guidance of people and over the cen- 
turies those have been modified. And 
some of us believe that those modifica- 
tions are expressive of an aspiration 
toward a more meaningful human way 
of life. Today we are faced with a 
question of looking critically and hon- 
estly at our traditions, realizing the 
extent to which some of them may no 
longer be good enough, may no longer 
be compatible with our sensitivity, our 
awareness, our ethical strivings today. 

That seems very difficult to some 
people. They say, “If you begin to 
question tradition, you'll have chaos.” 
I don’t think so. I think we can look 
back over our own history as Western 
people and see how we have courage- 





ously put aside and replaced what has 
become obsolete when we gained new 
knowledge, new awareness, new un- 
derstanding. That is what medicine has 
done over the centuries. 

We should have the courage that 
medicine has had to realize that we 
can only be loyal to our essential 
aspirations, our values, by looking 
critically at the way they have been 
expressed and translated into patterns, 
rules, and regulations. If those are no 
longer compatible with our aspirations, 
in the light of new knowledge and un- 
derstanding, then our duty, our respon- 
sibility to our own culture, our debt 
to the past demands that we try to re- 
vise them in order to carry on the 
endless human attempt to create a sig- 
nificant human way of life. 

As so many of the traditions about 
sex are no longer compatible with 
what we now understand, they are 
blocking, as we now see it, the very 
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aspirations, the ethical ideals of mam 
of our people in marriage, and in family 
life. Now, we can’t take over the pat- 
terns of another culture without real- 
izing it carries with at a great many 
implications. We can’t adopt from 
other cultures patterns of premarital 
sex relationships and continue to carr 
on many of our ideas, cur cherished 
patterns and relationships. Here it is 
important for us to ask what is the 
price that may be involved in adopt- 
ing a new pattern from another cul- 
ture. We need to make clear what are 
the conceptions and goals that are in- 
volved, not merely the pattern. 

For example, the Samoans permit 
premarital sexual relationships in ado- 
lescence and apparently, in the past at 
least, maintained an orderly society, 
with stable marriage. But as Margaret 
Mead, who studied their way of life, 
has pointed out, they do not have many 
deep attachments, do not seek nor find 
the kind of interpersonal relationships 
that we have long valued. To adopt 
their pattern of premarital relation- 
ships, we should have to give up many 
of the cherished ideals and fulfillments 
we believe in and accustom ourselves 
to more shallow, episodic relationships, 
with less of the affective values we 
consider precious and worth striving 
for. Every pattern is relative to the 
cultural context in which it appears, 
and also to the period in which that 
pattern was relevant and meaningful, 
as we will realize when we recall how 
much of the older patterns of courtship 
and betrothal have been given up as 
no longer congruous with the way we 
now want to live. 

We are realizing that we should look 
at our traditional beliefs to see whether 
many of the conflicts and confusions 
that come before the judges and the 
juvenile court, social agencies, psy- 
chiatrists, ministers, priests, and rabbis 
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are produced by our conflicting, self- 
defeating traditions. The situation may 
not be engendered by these very con- 
flicts, these discrepancies, these incon- 
gruities, but by what young people 
have learned from their parents as the 
true and final answers. It is important 
to realize that the achievement of our 
ideals and our aspirations is very 
closely related to (some would say, 
governed by) the image of the self 
that each individual develops. 

What image of the self are we giv- 
ing to our boys and girls, our adoles- 
cents? Are we giving them a belief in 
themselves, a capacity for respecting 
themselves that is essential for carry- 
ing out the ideals that we hold up for 
their emulation? About a hundred odd 
years ago, medicine was persuaded 
that disease was due to a disturbance 
or excess of one of the four humors in 
the blood. It was therefore rational and 
logical to bleed the patient when he 
got sick, to get rid of whatever was 
causing the disease. No one knows 
how many patients were killed by rob- 
bing them of the blood stream which 
we now know is the major first line 
of defense for resistance to disease. A 
great many suffered from this treat- 
ment, but the doctors believed in it 
and practiced it because they wanted 
to help their patients. How many of us 
as parents and in other capacities are 
robbing our children of what they need 
to grow and live up to our ideals, by 
a process of what I call “psychological 
bleeding ?”” Taking away from the child 
his belief in himself, robbing him of 
his confidence in himself by telling him 
he is bad, he is worthless, he is wicked. 
Parents who want to do the best they 
can for their children must express 
their belief, and give the child a belief, 
in his own goodness, his own capacity 
to be the kind of person that not only 
the parent wants him to be but the 
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child wants to be. Children are impul- 
sive, they make mistakes, and then we 
condemn and punish them, and break 
down all of the things we have to build 
on if they are going to be the kind of 
personalities we want them to become. 


RE WE doing this in relation to 
sex, marriage and family life? 

Are we so preoccupied with regula- 
tion, with the possible consequences of 
misconduct, that we have forgotten 
that the way you strenzthen the family 
is not by strengthening institutions, but 
by strengthening personalities, by us- 
ing the strength, the aspirations in peo- 
ple that need to be freed and clarified 
and made operational so that they can 
have sustaining stable marriages? We 
should try to provide what will help 
people to grow up with the kind of 
personalities that are needed for the 
kind of marriages that we believe in. 
What can we provide for those 
youngsters who have been deprived of 
desirable early experience in their own 
families, who have been exposed to 
distorting and destructive influences? 
What we need to emphasize today is 
that sex behavior is always an expres- 
sion of cultural traditions as_ inter- 
preted, understood and taken over by 
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Februar, 


the individaul, who, as a personality 
with his idiomatic life experiences wil 
translate those ideals, those beliefs int 
his own way of life, his own patter; 
of conduct, his own interpersonal re- 
lationships in which he or she will use 
sexual capacities, impulses, for a va- 


riety of purposes that very often arefo 
not sexual. One of the things which} he 
distress many of us is the extent tof] 


which much of the so-called sexual mis- 
conduct among our young people ap- 
parently has little or nothing to do with 
sex. It isn’t passion, it isn’t sex desire. 
It is trying to win acceptance or pres- 
tige, favor, status. It is using sex for a 
variety of purposes—of humiliating 
somebody or “getting even” or trying 
to demonstrate your superiority by 
the number of conquests you can make. 
Sometimes it is an attempt to over- 
come acute fear of sex by forcing one- 
self to seek sex relations. And that ap- 
plies to both girls and boys. In fact, 
someone once said that the difficulty 
about adolescents is that there isn’t 
enough sexual behavior of spontaneous 
feeling and they don’t know what adult 
sexual mating means. Adolescent sex- 
uality is often blindly impulsive, it’s 
coercive, it’s exploitive, it’s everything 
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1953 SEX AND 
but sincere, genuine, interpersonal re- 
lationships. 

When adolescents can honestly dis- 
cuss together, the girls say, “We don’t 
like all of this heavy petting and inter- 
course, but the boys make us. They 
say if we won't do it, they won’t have 
anything to do with us. How are we 
going to belong, how are we going to 
be accepted?” Then you talk to the 
boys and they say, “We don’t want 
every date to be heavy petting, it’s 
what the girls expect of us.” Here is 
a tragic situation of mutual self-defeat. 
Part of this is due to the dating com- 
plex, which is primarily a matter of 
prestige, of status, social standing in 
the age group; it is a contest between 
two people to see who can be most 
provocative, but also resistant to the 
other’s provocation. And if you give 
in, you’ve lost the contest. You are 
supposed to provoke each other, try 
to seduce each other, but never yield. 
It is an approach to intimacy, but with 
the goal of frustrating such approach. 

What is that doing to their capacity 
for sexual fulfillment in marriage? I’m 
afraid it is very destructive to some be- 
cause it violates feelings and blocks 
spontaneity. Is there no way of getting 
out of this self-defeating, vicious circle 
to a more wholesome, sane relation- 
ship? Is this dating an expression of 
the bewilderment, the petulant rejec- 
tion of our older ideas and our failure 
to find something that is more con- 
structive, that young people can accept 
because it expresses what they can be- 
lieve in? This is a question which gives 
all of us great concern. It is a question 
which will be answered only if we have 
the courage and the wisdom to critical- 
ly reevaluate some of the traditional 
and outmoded patterns, rules, and reg- 
ulations which interfere with the con- 
structive utilization of sex as an ex- 
pression of personal and social values. 
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Religion— Source of Strength or Weakness? 


The Value of Religious Faith and Practice 


Depends Upon the Purposes Which They 
Fulfil for the Individual 


BY ROLLO MAY 
Consulting Psychologist 
New York City 


N ANY discussion of religion and 

personality integration, the question 
is not whether religion itself makes for 
health or neurosis, but what kind ot 
religion and how is it used? Freud 
was in error when he held that religion 
is per se a compulsion neurosis. Some 
religion is and some is not. Any area 
in life may be used as a compulsive 
neurosis: philosophy may be a flight 
from reality into a harmonious “sys- 
tem” as a protection from the anxiety 
and disharmonies of day-to-day life or 
it may be a courageous endeavor to 
understand reality better. Science may 
be used as a rigid, dogmatic faith by 
which one escapes emotional insecurity 
and doubt, or it may be an openmind- 
ed search for new truth. Indeed, since 


This article is part of a chapter from 
Man’s Search for Himself, the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection for February. 
Copyright 1953 by W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., and reprinted by perimission., 


faith in science has been more acc 


ept- 
able in intelligent circles in our society 
and therefore is less apt to be ques- 
tioned, it may well be that in our day 
this faith more frequently plays the 
role of a compulsive escape from un- 
certainties than does religion. Freud, 
however, 


technically 
in that he asked the 
right question with respect to reli- 


was correct 


he so often was- 


gion: does it increase dependency and 
keep the individual infantile ? 

Nor are those on the other side cor- 
rect who say glibly and with comfort 
to the masses that religion makes for 
mental health. Some religion certainly 
does and some decidedly does not. All 
of these blanket statements would re- 
lieve us of the much 
question of penetrating to the inner 
meaning of the religious attitudes, and 
assessing them not as theoretical be- 
liefs but as functioning aspects of the 
person’s organic relation to his life 

The questions we propose are: does 
a given individual’s religion serve to 
break his will, keep him at an infantile 
level of development, and enable him 
to avoid the anxiety of freedom and 
personal responsibility? Or 


more difficult 


does it 
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serve him as a basis of meaning which 
afirms his dignity and worth, which 
gives him a basis for courageous ac- 
ceptance of his limitations and normal 
anxiety, but which aids him to develop 
his powers, his responsibility and his 
capacity to love his fellowmen? The 
first issue that must be considered in 
answering these questions is the rela- 
tion between religion and dependency. 

A mother and daughter had agreed 
when the daughter was very young 
that her life was always to be directed 
by the will of God. And the will of 
God, it was further agreed, was to be 
revealed to the daughter through the 
mother’s prayers. One can well shud- 
der to think how thoroughly this would 
open the girl to domination in every 
act and thought by her mother! How 
then could the girl’s own capacity to 
choose be anything but stifled—which 
the girl painfully discovered when, in 
her late twenties, she was caught in 
an insoluble dilemma because she 
could not make an autonomous mar- 
riage decision. This example may seem 
extreme, since the mother and 
daughter belonged to a conservative 
evangelical sect and the pattern is not 
covered over by sophisticated ration- 
alizations. It illustrates that when a 
person sees himself as the mouthpiece 
or partner of God, as did the mother, 
there is no limit to the possibilties of 
arrogating to one’s self power over 
others. 

The problem of being prey to some- 
one else’s power is_ reinforced, of 
course, by one’s own infantile desires 
to be taken care of. Thus there are 
tendencies within one’s self to give 
one’s self over to the dominating per- 
son. About half my own psychothera- 
peutic work over the past ten years has 
been with persons from specifically 
religious backgrounds and in the reli- 
gious professions, and about half with 
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persons of no specific religious back- 
ground or interest. I have received 
some impressions which, while they 
should be taken very tentatively, may 
nonetheless be helpful in illuminating 
some psychological effects of religious 
training in our society. I cite these 
impressions for two reasons. First, 
they may be useful to readers in the 
religious tradition who are concerned 
with avoiding the side of religion (as 
of any other part of the culture) which 
leads to neurotic pitfalls. Second, these 
impressions may be helpful to readers 
who are not part of any specifically 
religious tradition but who, like an in- 
creasing number of sensitive persons 
in our day, are concerned with distin- 
guishing what aspects of religion aid 
in the discovery of one’s personal 
values and what aspects do not. 


HESE impressions are that people 
from religious backgrounds are 
apt, first, to have a more than average 
“zest” in wanting to do something 
with themselves and their lives. But, 
secondly, they are apt to have a par- 
ticular attitude which I would call 
“the divine right to be taken care of.” 
These two attitudes of course are con- 
tradictory. They are parallel to the 
two contradictory effects of religion 
which we have above and 
will discuss later in this chapter. The 
first attitude—the strong interest in 
doing something about one’s problems 
-needs no comment; it is a function 
of the person’s confidence in meaning 
and value in life, is one constructive 
contribution of a mature religion and, 
as we shall indicate below, generally 
has an energizing influence on therapy. 


discussed 





3ut the attitude of “the divine right 
to be taken care of” is quite something 
else. It is one of the greatest blocks to 
the development of these persons to- 
ward maturity in therapy as well as in 
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life in general. It is generally difficult 
for such people to see their demand to 
be taken care of as a problem to be 
analyzed and overcome, and they often 
react with hostility and a feeling of 
being “gypped” when their “right” is 
not honored. Of course they have been 
told, “God will take care of you,” from 
the early days when they sang the song 
in Sunday School to the present vul- 
garized form of the same idea in many 
movies. But on a deeper level, the de- 
mand to be taken care of—particularly 
since hostility arises so quickly when 
it is frustrated—is a function of some- 
thing more profound. I believe it gets 
its dynamic from the fact that these 
persons have had to give up so much. 
They have had to relinquish their 
power and their right to make moral 
judgments to their parents, and natur- 
ally the other half of the unwritten 
contract is that they then have a right 
to depend entirely on parental power 
and judgment, as a slave has a right 
to depend upon his master. So they are 
being gypped if the parent—or more 
likely the parental substitutes such as 
the therapist or God—does not extend 
them special care. 


They have been taught that happi- 
ness and success would follow their 
“being good,” the latter generally inter- 
preted as being obedient. But being 
merely obedient, as we have shown 
above, undermines the development of 
an individual’s ethical awareness and 
inner strength. By being obedient to 
external requirements over a_ long 
period of time, he loses his real powers 
of ethical, responsible choice. Strange 
as it sounds, then, the powers of these 
people to achieve goodness and the joy 
which goes with it are diminished. And 
since happiness is not the reward of 
virtue, as Spinoza remarked, but vir- 
tue itself, the person who surrenders 
his ethical autonomy has relinquished 


Februar 


to the same degree his power to attai 
virtue and happiness. No wonder } 
feels resentful. 

The religious person, furthermor 
particularly if he is a minister or other 
wise engaged in professional religious 
work, has had to give up a realisti 
attitude toward money. He is not sur 
nosed to require that he be paid suc 
wid such a salary. In many religion 
circles it is considered ‘undignified 
to talk about money, as if being paid 
like toilet activities, is a necessary par 
of life but as if the ideal is to act a 
though it doesn’t really occur. Labor 
groups, adapting to the changing ec 
nomic times of mass industry, have 
recognized that God does not send the 
pay check by raven’s mouth as foo 
was sent to Elijah of old, and the 
have learned through their unions t 
bring pressure to bear to get adequate 
wages. But people in religious profes 
sions cannot strike for higher wages 
Instead the church is supposed to “take 
care of” the minister financially and 
otherwise ; he is given discounts on the 
railroad and in department stores 
tuition in seminaries is lower than in 
other graduate schools—all of which 
is not calculated to increase the minis- 
ter’s self-respect or others’ respect for 
him in our particular society. The 
fact that the religious person is not 
supposed to take active steps to ensure 
his financial security is another ev- 
dence of the underlying assumption in 
our society that material security wi 
somehow come automatically if one is 
“good,” an assumption closely cor 
nected with the belief that God wil 
take care of you. 

Thus it is easy to see why the per- 
son in our society who is taught to be 
good by subordinating himself, ané 
only discovers sooner or later that he 
does not even get economic rewards 
for doing so, let alone happiness, shoul 
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have so much resentment and anger. 
It is this buried resentment which gives 
the dynamic to the demand to be taken 
care of. It is as though the person were 
silently saying, “I promised I 
would be taken care of if I was obedi- 
ent: look how obedient I have been, 
so why am I not taken care of ?” 


was 


HE BELIEF in “the divine right 

to be taken care of” often brings 
with it the feeling that one has a richt 
to exercise power over others. That 
is to say, if one believes that persons 
should be under the power of others, 
he will not only submit himself to some 
more powerful person for the purpose 
of getting care, but he will feel it his 
“duty” to take care of—and to exer- 
cise power over—some person below 
him on the scale. This tendency is 
illustrated in its more sadistic form in 
the statement of one man, when ques- 
tioned about his practice of controlling 
the younger man with whom he lived 
even to the extent of taking the latter’s 
pay check every Saturday and putting 
him on an allowance, “Am I not my 
brother’s keeper ?” 

We shall not endeavor to explain 
the reasons for the fact that domina- 
ting and submissive tendencies go hand 
in hand, and that masochism is always 
the reverse side of sadism. Erich 
Fromm has classically discussed these 
points in his book Escape from Free- 
dom. We wish only to point out that 
the person who demands to be taken 
care of is generally endeavoring in a 
variety of subtle ways to get power 
over others at the same time. 

Another tendency which is nourish- 
ed by religious dependency is that of 
getting one’s feeling of worth, prestige 
and power through identifying with 
someone else. This generally takes the 
form of identifying with an idealized 
figure of minister, priest, rabbi, bishop, 
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or whoever above one in the hierarchy 
has prestige and power. Again this 
tendency is not confined to religion; it 
is present in business, politics, and 
other aspects of community life. It is 
a regular phenomenon in psychother- 
apy called transference, and shows it- 
self, among other ways, in the patient’s 
needing to build the therapist up and 
to get prestige from the fact that the 
therapist is well known. But in therapy 
it is regarded as a problem to be even- 
tually worked through so that the indi- 
vidual will come to see his therapist 
as the real person he is, and obtain 
his own feeling of worth and prestige 
from his own activities rather than the 
therapist’s. This tendency in religion 
seems to rest on a deeper level than in 
some other areas of social living. It of 
course receives reinforcement from 
deteriorated interpretations of “‘vicari- 
ous suffering” and “atonement.”’ It is 
as though everyone was trying to live 
vicariously through someone else, until 
no one knows where he himself is. It 
is amazing how easily the Christian 
teaching of love can deteriorate into 
everyone’s agreeing, “If you take 
responsibility for me, I will for you.” 

The neurotic uses of religion have 
one thing in common: they are devices 
by which the individual avoids having 
to face his loneliness and anxiety. God 
is made into a “cosmic papa,” in 
Auden’s phrase. Religion in this form 
is a rationalization for covering up the 
realization—a_ realization which con- 
tains a good deal of terror for those 
who take it seriously—that the human 
being is in the depths of himself basic- 
ally alone, and that there is no recourse 
from the necessity of making one’s 
choices ultimately alone. 

Sut if the need to escape terror and 
loneliness are the main motives for 
turning to God, one’s religion will not 
help him toward maturity or strength; 
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and it will not even give him security 
in the long run. Paul Tillich, writing 
from the theological view, makes the 
point that despair and anxiety can 
never be worked through until one 
confronts them in their stark and full 
reality. This truth is obviously just 
as valid psychologically. Maturity and 
eventual overcoming of loneliness are 
possible only as one courageously ac- 
cepts his aloneness to begin with. 


T OFTEN occurs to me that the 

- reason Freud was able to work with 
such courage and unswerving purpose 
throughout the last forty years of his 
life was that he won the battle of being 
able to grow and work alone in that 
first solitary ten years, when, after he 
had separated from Breuer, he pur- 
sued his explorations into psycho- 
analysis with neither colleague nor co- 
worker. It seems to me, further, that 
this is the battle the creative ethical 
figures like Jesus win in the wilderness, 
that the real meaning of the tempta- 
tions with which Jesus wrestled was 
not in the desire for bread or power, 
but in the temptation, as put in the 
words of the devil in the story, t 
throw himself down from the mountain 
to prove that God was protecting him: 


He will give his angels charge of you; 

they will bear you on their hands, 

lest you strike your foot against a stone. 
When one has been able to say “no” 
to the need that he be “borne up,” 
when, in other words, he is able not 
to demand he be taken care of, when 
he has the courage to stand alone, he 
can then speak as one with authority. 
And did not Spinoza’s refusing to flee 
from excommunication by his church 
and community mean his winning the 
same inner battle of integrity, the same 
struggle for the power not to be afraid 
of aloneness, without which the noble 
Ethics, certainly one of the great works 
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of all time, could not have been 
written ? 

However these thoughts may be, 
Spinoza gives us a statement which 
blows like a fresh and cleansing wind 
through the foggy, morbid swamps of 
clinging dependency in_ religion: 
“Whoso loveth God truly must not ex- 
pect to be loved by Him in return.” 
Here speaks, in this shattering sen- 
tence, the brave man—the man who 
knows that virtue is happiness, not a 
claim check for it ; that the love of God 
is its own reward, that beauty and 
truth are loved because they are good, 
and not because they will redound to 
the credit of the artist or scientist or 
philosopher who loves them. 

Spinoza of course does not at all 
mean to imply the martyr-like, sacri- 
ficial, masochistic attitude for which 
his sentence might be mistaken. He 
rather is stating in its most unequivocal 
form the basic characteristic of the 
objective, mature, creative person (in 
his words the blessed and joyful per- 
son), namely the capacity to love 
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something for its own sake, not for 
the sake of being taken care of or gain- 
ing a bootlegged feeling of prestige and 
power. 

Certainly loneliness and anxiety can 
be constructively met. Though this 
cannot be done through the deus ex 
machina of a “cosmic papa,” it can be 
achieved through the individual’s con- 
fronting directly the various crises of 
his development, moving from depend- 
ence to greater freedom and higher 
integration by developing and utilizing 
his capacities, and relating to his fel- 
lows through creative work and love. 

This does not imply that there is no 
such thing as authority in religion or 
any other field. It does imply that the 
question of authority should first be 
put the other way around, that is, as 
the question of personal responsibility. 
For authoritarianism (the neurotic 
form of authority) grows in direct 
proportion to the degree in which the 
individual is trying to avoid responsi- 
bility for meeting his problems him- 
self. In therapy, for example, it is pre- 
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cisely the times when the patient feels 
some special or overpowering anxiety 
that he seeks to make an authority of 
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—Edwin H. Schmidt, M.D. 
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AN’S SEARCH FOR HIM- 
SELF by Rollo May (W. W. 
Norton and Co., Inc.—$3.50) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Ciub Selection for February.) 


The purpose of this book is to 
“strengthen our consciousness of our- 
selves, to find centers of strength within 
ourselves which will enable us to stand 
despite the confusion and _ bewilder- 
ment around us.” The distinguished 
psychologist, psychoanalyst, and mem- 
ber of our Editorial Advisory Board 
who writes it does not waste words 
denying it is written to give help to 
the reader, but he states quite accurate- 
ly that it offers no “cheap and easy 
cures.” It is certainly one of the best, 
most readable, and most far-reaching 
books that have ever been written to 
help a reader to help himself. 

The author’s description of the pres- 
sures of our time upon us requires few 
words. Fully aware of how these 
pressures push us toward isolation, 
loneliness, and anxiety, he nevertheless 
considers it more basic to say that they 
tend to produce “an overwhelming 
tendency toward conformity.” It is not 
just that we feel anxiety. It is rather 
that we tend to take a conformist ap- 
proach (which is self-defeating ) toward 
our “normal anxiety.” Actually, such 
conformity, however unconscious it may 
be, is the enemy of genuine self-aware- 
ness; and “the more self-awareness a 


.’ In 


person has, the more alive he is 


a very real sense, therefore, we can 
actually “live” only to the extent that 
our awareness of what is most real in 
ourselves enables us to transcend the 
pressures towards relieving anxiety 
through conformity. That this does not 
mean mere rebellion, the author also 
makes clear. 

The theme of the book could be stated 
equally well in several provocative 
metaphors—from incest to freedom, 
from dependency to maturity, from con- 
formity to courage. Dependency or “‘in- 
cest” (used in a metaphorical sense) is 
not just the obvious phenomenon we 
see in an adult man still attached to his 
mother. “Strictly speaking, the process 
of being born from the womb, cutting 
free from the mass, replacing depend- 
ency with choice, is involved in every 
decision of one’s life, and even is the 
issue facing one on his deathbed.” This 
dependency may take a religious turn, 
when one has, instead of thankfulness 
for divine grace, the conviction of “a 
divine right to be taken care of.”” Much 
that passes for love in our society is 
simply a masquerade which conceals 
dependency. 

There is, so to speak, no merely pas- 
sive way of transcending dependency. 
One is always involved as a self, and 
the degree of one’s selfhood depends on 
the degree of his self-awareness. One is 
always in a process of “Choosing One’s 
Self.” One has a great help in his true 
conscience, which is ‘one’s capacity to 
tap one’s own deeper levels of insight, 
ethical sensitivity and awareness, in 
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which tradition and immediate experi- 
ence are not opposed to each other but 
interrelated.” It is not, therefore, man 
against society, nor even quite man 
against himself—but man and some as- 
pects of his tradition against man and 
some other aspects of that same tradi- 
tion. It is man’s dependency (and the 
traditional support for it) against man’s 
creative thrust toward maturity (and 
the traditional support for that). It is, 
finally, only courage which can conquer 
dependency, a courage “not only to as- 
sert one’s self but to give one’s self.” In 
this sense, courage is both the courage 
to be and the courage to love. 


Dr. May’s position is strongly exist- 
entialist in character, plainly influenced 
by Kierkegaard, and by the existential- 
ist elements in the thought of Paul Til- 
lich. Psychologically speaking, it is an 
heir of Erich Fromm. Theologically 
speaking, May’s work is more satisfy- 
ing than the works of Fromm because 
the positions taken are always implici- 
ty, and sometimes explicitly, Christian. 
Its historical references will seem 
much more accurate to the theological- 
ly-trained reader than similar sections 
in books by Fromm and other psy- 
chological and psychiatric writers. And 
although they are never distracting ani 
certainly not easy, the reader may find 
in this book some effective “handles” 
which he can lay hold of—either for 
increasing his own self-awareness, or 
for helping his parishioners. 


The one critical question I would 
address to the author seems to me im- 
portant, although it can not be con- 
sidered a criticism of his excellent book 
in itself. It is this: Granted that any 
position today which wants to get at 
the root of our malady, and what to do 
about it, must contain an existential or 
decisive element, is this a sufficient per- 
spective from which to move? Is not 
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something else required as well? Is an 
existential point of view a valuable cor- 
rective, or is it wholly adequate? I hope 
the author will continue to explore this 
question at the philosophical as well as 
the clinical level. 
—SEWARD HILTNER 

Associate Professor of Pastoral 

Theology 

Federated Theological Faculty 

The University of Chicago 


IVE AND LET LIVE by S. H. 
Kraines, M.D., and E. S. Thetford 
( Macmillan—$3.75) 


Sooner or later psychology must 
come to grips with philosophy. As psy- 
chiatrists push further and further their 
study of the human mind and its intri- 
cate web of emotional patterns, they find 
themselves emerging into the realm of 
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love” often don’t know 
that’ real love is still yet 
around the corner... . 
COURTSHIP AND LOVE 
by William S. Sadler, M.D. 


Young people “ 


A “seeing eye” for young people’s 
blinding love. The author examines 
every phase of love, from ‘falling in 
iove’ to an ultimate happy and content- 
ed married life. 


When a young couple, contemplating 
marriage or newly seeks your 
help and advice in such intimate mat- 
ter, why not let them read this wonder- 
ful book! 


CourtsHip AND Love offers all the wis- 
dom of a man who has spent forty 


wed, 


years giving counsel to young people. 
What he has to say about love, court- 
ship and marriage makes it easy for any 
intelligent young couple to understand 
the essentials of a happy marriage. 


$3.50 


Please send me copies of 
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The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Februar, 


values. Modern man must make , 
choice, and as the authors state it: “Jj 
is not values vs. no values, but wha 
values shall he cultivate.” 

Whenever, the  scientis, 
seeks to become a philosopher, his high. 
ly cherished objective approach either 
is abandoned or becomes bogged down 
in the mire of reason which surrounds 
the field of intangibles. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find two competent 
and articulate writers, one a psychia- 
trist and the other an educator, offer- 
ing naive “wisdom” as they seek to 
point the way within the inevitable 
limits of humanism. “‘Man is not in- 
escapably, irretrievably—anything!” 


however, 





While the book is undeniably rich 
in insights and profusely illustrated 
with innumerable little anecdotes and 
incidents, it is so “popularly” written 
that its net worth is likely to be under- 
estimated by the more serious reader 

The field covered is exceptionally 
broad. After concluding the _philo- 
sophical overture, the authors turn to 
the psychological field and set forth the 
dynamics of human behavior. Emotions 
and emotional patterns are identified, 
evaluated, and illustrated. Chapter 7 
(“Fifty-seven Varieties — and Then 
Some”) explains most of the common 
psychological mechanisms and some of 
their variations. Escape (Chapter 8) 
and hostility (Chapters 9 and 10) are 
clearly identified in applicable and use- 
ful illustrations. Chapters 12 and 13 
contain particularly relevant material 
for parents. 

This popularization of modern psy- 
chology in omnibus form constitutes a 
remarkable storehouse of homely, prac- 
tical counsel. Religious leaders will be 
disappointed to find religion given only 
meager and indirect recognition, and 
even then often as a source of undesir- 
able repression. Once again psychiatry 
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has shunned its greatest potential ally 
in a society still hostile towards this 
new branch of medicine. 
—ROo.uIn J. FAIRBANKS 
Director, The Pastoral 
Counseling Center 
Boston, Massachusetts 


HE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK by 
Ernest G. Osborne (Association 

Press—$3.95 ) 

This book is a timely, terse, and 
trenchant approach to the everyday 
problems of family life. Like a Baedek- 
er’s Guidebook, it presents a panoramic 
study of family life, its perils and re- 
wards. 

The author, Dr. Ernest G. Osborne, 
is Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. In ad- 
dition to holding several important 
posts relating to family relations, he is 
also the father of three children, a pre- 
requisite which should be required of 
all writers attempting to interpret the 
delicate adjustments between parents 
and children. 

The Family Scrapbook is unique in 
that it combines psychological insights 
with many practical suggestions where- 
by the children may share with the par- 
ents in common enterprises. It 
courages the parent to understand the 
child and at the same time offers many 
helpful techniques by means of which 
the child may his time 
creatively and enjoyably. Each page 
bears an eye-catching caption; also a 
striking illustration. The author seeks 
to describe the varying stages of the 
child’s development. He also lists many 
interesting things for him to do which 
will give him creative self-expression 
and which should act mortar to 
cement the family life together in a re- 
lationship of happy comradeship. 
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I was interested in the author’s sug- 
gestions as to religious training in the 
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LIVE AND HELP LIVE 


by S. H. Kraines, M.D. & 
E. S. Thetford 


Lists and discusses the vital ingredi- 
ents of peace of mind and happiness. 
It stresses the psychology and philoso- 
phy of living, and helps in developing 
a sound, workable set of principles. 


So often could you recognize the in- 
fallible signs of emotional instability, 
timidity, anger or fear in people who 
desperately depend upon you to help 
them. Take this book from your shelf 
and let them read it! Or better still, 
have them order a copy for themselves ! 


Live AND Hep Live is a_ veritable 
primer: to sound and happy living, a 
book that should be read and re-read 


by all. 
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when this book came to hand, that I 
home. These, too, are developed. The wanted to read any book primarily 
writer points out that the parent may aimed at professional social workers. 
expect the child to reach a period of What I learned in the process of read- 
development when it is normal for him ing is that, in our kind of society, the 
to question religion. In another section philosophy and practice of social work 
he stresses the importance of the parent are everyone’s business. The help the W 
teaching the child to respect those who layman is willing to extend to those in 
differ from him in religious beliefs. _need—whether as taxpayer or volun- 
Again, the significance of grace at meals tary contributor—determines the re- 
is indicated; an opportunity for the sources the professional worker has . 
children in the family to express their available. The spirit in which the lay- wet 
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growth-inducing experience that she 
herself went through during the second 
world war, when she stepped out of the 
normal framework of social work into 
the Personal Service Department of 
the National Maritime Union. She 
found that the clients she there served 
were distinguished from any she had 
known elsewhere by one all-important 
difference: they were members; they 
had a sense of belonging. 

What she learned from this experi- 
ence induced her to re-think the whole 
enterprise of help-giving in our complex 
modern culture: what it does to those 
who give and to those who receive. In 
this book, she passes on her conclusions 
—and her perplexities—to her profes- 
sional fellow workers. We, the lay pub- 
lic, are permitted to listen in. If we are 
wise, we will listen intently ; for there 
is much here for us to learn, not only 
about those who need agency help, but 
about ourselves as well, and about some 
of the less-than-good-enough assump- 
tions on which our help-giving practices 
have been based. 


—Bonaro W. OVERSTREET 
Author of Understanding Fear 
in Ourselves and Others 
Mill Valley, California 


HICH WAY OUT? by C. P. 
Obendorfer, M. D. (Interna- 
tional Universities Press — 


$3.25) 


The eleven medical episodes in the 
life of a single physician, presented 
here in the form of separate short 
stories and based upon a composite of 
actual case histories, show the devel- 
opment in the status and practice of 
psychotherapy, illustrate some import- 
ant psychoanalytic concepts, and il- 
luminate intervals in a half century 
of psychiatric practice. It is an inter- 
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esting, readable, and original approach 
to the subject. 

—Pavut B. Maves 
Department 
Education 
Drew Theological Seminary 


of Religious 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


school ; and he moved to the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge as 
Professor of Pastoral Theology and 
Christian Ethics. His work there has in- 
cluded not only the regular courses for 
seminary students, but also clinical 
work in the tradition of the Cincinnati 
school. Besides, he has helped in the 
preparation of students for advanced 





degrees in nearby Harvard University 

He is an associate editor of the “Jour. 
nal of Pastoral Care,” a trustee of the 
Institute of Pastoral Care, and is a com 
sultant on community organization t 
the National Council of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church. He published “Chris§, 
tianity and Property” in 1947, We hopefvery 


he will soon publish the Lowell Lee. 
tures which he gave in 1949 on “Med- 
cine and Morals.”’ In recent years, he 


reports that he has been working 


especially in the fields of sex ethics and” 


the ethics of medical problems. He is 
married and has two children. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 10) 


and raising some very important points 
of their own. Among the latter grow 


are people like Dr. Gotthard Booth, 


who has himself contributed an im 
portant article to the last issue, and 
Dr. Otto Piper who, at our request 
based upon suggestions from 
readers, has written an extensive critt- 
cal article about the entire approach 
of pastoral psychology to sex and the 
Church. 


our 


Dr. Piper’s article, Dr. Booth’s and 
the other critical comments, as well as 
other overflow material, will be pub- 
lished in our March issue, with replies 
by several outstanding theologians and 
pastoral counselors—among them, Dr 
Reuel Howe, Dr. Paul Tillich, and 
Seward Hiltner. We will also be happy 
to publish any further comments from 
our readers providing we receive them 
promptly. While we had not planned, 
and do not particularly relish the idea 
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of extending the discussion of this top 
ic beyond the current issue, the matef 
ials are so important that it would bé 
unfair to our readers to them 
out. 


leave 


—S. D. 
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